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( §; IOUS AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
being its editor and proprietor. 


Till 1864 it 


was published in behalf of the Congregaticnal |. 


and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 


it was published in the interest of the Genera] 
- Association of California, by a committee of 
niinisters and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘“‘Tae Company. or 
T'sE Pactrio’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 


| 8. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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A JAPANESE WATERING-PLACE_II. 


BY ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY. 


A little farther up the beach stand 
the ruins of a fort. Judging from 
its delapidated appearance that it was 
quite old, I questioned a Japanese 
about it. He replied: ‘‘Oh, that was 
built about thirty years ago to keep 
you foreigners out!” ‘‘Well, here we 
are,’ said I, ‘‘and it looks as if we 
had come to stay;so what are you go- 
ing to do about it?” The gentleman 
addregsed- was a Christian and a 
scholar. ‘‘You have brought with 
you Christianity and knowledge, so 
we now bid you a hearty welcome,” 
was his cordial response. The brok- 


en walls of this fort and those of the 


fort on the opposite shore are em- 
blems of barriers removed, and the 


crumbling away of the old order of 
_ things; but what other things besides 


those that make for their peace pass 
through these now wide-oule doors 
—foreign diseases, foreign liquors 


Our 


sonifications of gentle, unobtrusive 
politeness. They move noiselessly 
about on their mittened feet, and, as 
far as our observation extends, speak 
to each other in quiet, pleasant tones. 
We had our cook with us, who is a 
zealous believer. In the evening he 
sat with the family in the large space 
opening on the street, which is kitch- 
en, sitting-room, family sleeping 
apartment and general reception 
room. At such times he endeavor- 
ed to explain to them the ‘Jesus 
way.” They seemed to listen respect- 
fully, and occasionally asked ques- 
tions. They also received and read 
the Christian books we _ proffered 
them. During these conversations 
their seats were usually on the floor 
beneath the long god-shelf on which 
were the family idolsand other sacred 
articles, before which was a row of 
burning tapers, the\'evening oblation. 
Our hotel stood at the entrance of a 
long, rambling village, extending 
along the beach, with rows of boats 
back of the thatch-roofed, mud-wall- 
ed huts. The people seemed to be 
poor and very ignorant. An immense 
idol sits on a high stone pedestal -in 
the pine grove, before which are al- 
ways fresh offerings. Tous it is an 
amusing object, as the halo surround- 
ing its broad, sleepy visage resembles 
aruffled cap border, and no Jess than 
eight bibs of different lengths were 
tied about the neck. Thus arrayed, it 
has' a comfortable, grandmotherly 
appearance. These bibs are made of 
red cloth, the under and older ones 
often torn and faded; but as offerings 
of new ones are frequently made, 
there is sometimes quite a large ac- 
cumulation of them. This village was 
just the place for over-strained nerves 
to relax and recuperate, as the air of 
the whole place seemed restful and 
dreamy. It was a land where it ‘<al- 
‘ways seemed afternoon,” and where 
we, for a few weeks, assumed the 
character of lotus-eaters. While we 
were there, the sea was very quiet; 
only once, one morning—and, per- 
haps, because it was early morning— 
‘‘every little wave had its night-cap 
on.” Junks, with square, puffed 
sails, glided lazily by, the few indi- 
viduals strolling on the beach moved 
quietly and deliberately, and the 
monotonous undertone of the surf 
was very soothing. But the placid 
eurrent of the lives of the fisher folk 
of the village was occasionally ruffied 
by the small excitement of twashi 
fishing. At certain times of moon 
and sea 7washi, a species of herring, 


are carried near to the shore; then 
the village turns out en masse, men in- 
boats lower great nets, and other 
men and women, standing in the’ 


water and on the sand, draw them in, 
filled with a shining, squirming mass 
of silvery objects, and empty them 
into large baskets. Occasionally, 
some fallon the sand, but are quick- 
ly seized by children who, gleaner- 
like, follow with pails, hoping to pick 
up the stray ones. After several days 
of fishing, in which large numbers 
are gathered in, the people again re- 


lapse into their former drowsy condi-' 


tion. 

One day we crossed in a boat to 
the opposite island, and, climbing up 
the high, craggy shore, found, as we 


thought, a delightful spot to lunch | 


and enjoy our books.. These surf- 
beaten rocks were an interesting 
study, on account of the ridges and 
‘*not holes” into which the waves had 
worn them, as well as for the strange 
blending of other formations and va- 
riety of color, making them almost 
‘pictured rocks.” We ignorantly 
thought that the promontory was ours 
to have and to hold for the en- 
tire day, hoping that the people 


of the fishing villages on each 


side had not noticed the landing of 
our little craft; but the Japanese 
small boy is of the same genus and 
order all over the world; nothing 
seems to escape his eyes and ears. 
One saw, and gave the alarm, and, in 
a surprisingly short time, two places, 


at least, became ‘‘deserted villages.” 


The people swarmed around us so! 


closely that their breath came into 
our faces. The babies were all there, 
and some of them with outstretched 
hands cried for our food. On all 
sides men and women could be seen 
kindly assisting old people up the 
steep path to our retreat. All were 
quiet and good-tempered, but un- 
kempt in appearance, and in a large 
number of cases among the children 
clothing was conspicuously absent. 
Hurriedly finishing our luncheon, we 
retired to the boat, and soon were 
‘far from the maddening crowd.” 


A UNIQUE WEDDING. 


the Adelphi Theater, 

. San Francisco, January 6, 1887, by Rev. 
W. H. Cooke, Alfred Harris to Elizabeth 
Dukes. 


To Tue Pactric: We want to write 
a little on a very pleasant subject, 
that of making two people very hap- 
py, and especially of an opportunity 
of this kind that came to the writer a 
few days ago. We have attended 
various kinds of weddings, but one 
like this never happened on this 
Coast before. A few days ago one 
of the Oakland papers contained the 
notice of a ‘“‘Hallelujah Wedding,” 
to take place under the auspices of 
the Salvation Army. As the officers 
in this Army have no legal authority 
to perform a marriage ceremony, that 
part of the programme fell to the lot 
of the writer. At 8 o’clock p.m. on 
Thursday, the 6th inst., the Adel- 
phi Theater, San Francisco, where 
the wedding was to take place, was 
packed with all kinds of people, and 
among them many hard-looking 
cases. At the entrance stood a sol- 
dier with a tambourine, into which 
each, as he entered, was invited to 
drop any coin, ranging in value from 
a five-cent piece upward. Twenty- 
five dollars were collected. in this 
way. Soon the officers and soldiers, 
who had been holding a meeting on 
the street, filed in, and, without 
waste of time or any introduction, 
services began, led by Major James 
Britton, who has command of all the 
forces on this Coast. He is a man 
eminently fitted for the position he 
occupies—young, vivacious, full of 
fire and zeal, thoroughly consecrated 
to God and fullof love for the Army. 
He is full of resources, is witty, 
sharp and keen, never lacking a word 
in the right place. Always ready to 
fill any unoccupied moment with his 
concertina, or with his his own voice, 
at times in solos, he is just the one 
to lead a meeting. On this occasion 
no time was lost, one and another of 
the soldiers speaking briefly and to 
the point of his Christian experience, 
the Major gently giving éach the 
hint, with a few chords on the con- 
certina, when ‘‘time was up.” Our 
Brother Watkins from Mexico was 
invited to speak, as was also the 
writer. The Major then stated in a 
few well-chosen words, and with his 
usual happy manner, that twenty-five 
dollars were still needed for the 
work of the Army, and, in a short 
time nearly or quite that amount was 
pledged and collected. 

At 10 o’clock p.m. the wedding 
party entered, consisting of the 
bride, Miss Captain Elizabeth Dukes, 
and groom, Captain Alfred Harris, 
with bridesmaid and. groomsman, all 
dressed in the usual Salvation Army 
uniform. The bride and bridesmaid 


wore, as a distinguishing mark, a 


sash of white silk from the right 
shoulder. On reaching the platform 
all four kneeled and engaged in si- 
lent prayer. The Major then read to 
them the explanation of the marriage 

rvice as believed in by the Salva- 


tion Army, asking their assent to be 


married according to its rules. The 
Major and the writer then each per- 
formed his part of the service, pro- 
nouncing them husband and wife. 
The groom and bride then in turn 
addressed the audience in a few earn- 
est words, urging all to come to 
Christ, showing that in this moment 
of supreme happiness their love for 
the salvation of souls was not for- 
gotten. At the conclusion of the 
services a select few were invited to 
the Market-street barracks to partake 
of a bountiful wedding supper. 
Here, also, a collection was taken up, 
and nearly thirteen dollars were rais- 
ed. Thus ended a scene never be- 
fore witnessed on this Coast, and not 
often in our country; and, although 
it all seemed done in so peculiar a 
manner, yet we felt how much better 
so than the way many of the mar- 
rilages are conducted. The writer 
was indeed glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to unite two so devoted to God 


and his work. May his blessing in- |} 


deed rest in abundant measure upon 
them and their united efforts in the 
salvation of souls! W.H.C. 


The increase in membership in 
heathen lands is thirty’ times greater 
than at home in proportion to the 
number of ministers employed, al- 
though the tests of discipleship are 
of the most trying nature. | 


college or 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


THE ANDOVER CONTROVERSY. 


Epirors Paciric: The question 
opened in the Andover trial, now go- 
ing on, is of vast interest to bene- 
factors, trustees and faculties of be- 
nevolent institutions. The 
ver visitors, with all the exceptional 
powers given them by the constitu- 
tion of the seminary, certainly could 
not decide the legal obligations cre- 
ated by the giving of specific trust 
funds, but only by deciding a pre- 
vious question demoralize still fur- 
ther those to whom such funds have 
been committed; or, on the other 
hand, check the demoralization that 
has already gone so far. Itis nota 
question that particularly concerns 
orthodox boards. It is as broad as it 
is long; for, Jews, Buddhists and 
Agnostics may, sometime, wish to es- 
tablish permanent funds to perpetu- 
ate their beliefs and teachings in 
some way or other, which they can 
never do if their instruments of gift 
have no binding power in their con- 
ditions after they are gone. So with 
Unitarians and Universalists now. 
What is to hinder (if the loose views 
of moral obligation, diffused by the 
‘‘New Departure,” prevail) their funds 
being used in due time to propagate 
orthodoxy? For one, I should con- 
sider this as great an outrage as if— 
the other ox was gored. We have a 
newspaper statement that your Sen- 
ator Stanford has been obliged to go 
to the California Legislature for pow- 
er, while living (other than the com- 
mon-law ‘‘visitatorial power,” I 
gather), over his university trust, so 
that it may beadministered according 
to his wish and intent. But what if, 
even by dying; he could not have his 
plans carried out—the trustees being 
morally (?) and legally at liberty to 
say: ‘‘The language of our trust does, 
indeed, require us to do thus, and 
so; but, if Governor Stanford were 
now living, and acting in our place, 
he would judge, and do exactly the 
opposite; so, we will reverse his 
instructions and our obligations, and 
do what we think he would, if living 
now.” Yet this very thing has been 
said—with other strange things—in 
behalf of the Andover professors con- 
tradicting the creed they have sworn 
to teach! A new morality of trusts 
—a flagrant immorality in the view 
of legal minds—is threatened. No 


wonder that an undenominational 


paper says: ‘‘Unitarian and Univer- 
salist papers have been outspoken in 
favor of settling, once for all, this 
matter of the use of trust funds. 
Orthodox and liberal are alike in- 
terested in the security. There are 
thousands of level-headed men with 
money to bequeath who will thank 
these men who have brought this 
matter to an issue.” .. I imagine that, 
if the decision is that the professors 
ean, under the Andover statutes and 
creed, teach anything they please, 
even the ‘‘New Departure” men, in 
that case, will thank them! Perhaps, 
even, your Boston letter writer, who 
now stigmatizes itas ‘‘the unwarrant- 
ed opposition to Andover,” may so 
get his vision cleared as to do the 
same. I notice that the professors 
inculpated are still damaging their 
own cause by objecting to the com- 
plaint as brought by gentlemen who 
have no pecuniary interest in the de- 
cision, but only a moraland religious 
one. The Andover statutes, which I 
have just thoroughly studied in Dr. 


Wood’s history (published last year 


by his grandson), do not make it any 
one’s special duty to call the attention 
of the visitors to facts requiring their 
official intervention. They can take 
notice of the facts themselves, and 
summon the faculty or individual 
professors before them, or request 
others having some worthy and 
honorable interest in the matter to 
formulate the points involved. The 

did the latter, and will hardly be 
likely to listen to any pettifogging on 
the subject. So, under our lowa 
prohibitory law, a publie prose 
cuting attorney or a grand jury can, 
of their own motion, take note of 
probable selling of liquors against 
law, and summon the accused, wit- 
nesses, etc., or they may receive a 
complaint from any citizen whatever. 
No personal interest in the case is 
necessary. This is accordant with 
the genius of laws relating to univer- 
sal public interests of so high a char- 
acter.. I cannot, for the life of me, 
see why, if some Jewish, Unitarian or 
Universalist board of trust had sug- 
gested the same alleged facts to the 
visitors, they would not, in foro con- 
sciential, have been bound thorough- 
ly to investigate them. One of the 
complainants, Rev. J. J. Blaisdell, 
D.D., is professor in Beloit College, 
Wisconsin; and there is not a West- 
seminary endowed 
with trust funds that has not a. vital 
interest in the question. Professor 
Blaisdell has become satisfied that 
the Andover statutes allow of such 
teaching as Professor E. C. Smyth’s, 
and that he has committed no breach 


Ando- 


of contract in attempting to inaugur- 
ate a new theology. Many people 
will ask, If he has not departed from 
the old theology, why does he call it 
‘‘new”’? If. the Andover founders 
left a place for future probation, why 
all this controversy, starting a new 
review, etc., to make a place for it? 
Meantime, the other three complain- 
ants are satisfied, as they were when 
they began, that the New Departure 
is a departure, and do not take out of 
the hands of the visitors the decision 
whether it is according to contract 
under the seminary statutes. The 
question is too important not to be 
thoroughly sifted, so far as Andover 
is concerned. But a decision at Bos- 
ton, either way, leaves the general 
question of trust obligations just 
where it was. Benevolent men who 
believe as the Andover founders did 
will place their gifts elsewhere, if the 
decision is that the seminary may 
now teach the contrary to what the 
founders intended it to teach; and 
men who believe as those founders 
did not will place their gifts at An- 
dover, as Unitarians have made theirs 
to Harvard since the election of Pro- 
fessor Henry Ware. ‘There will be 
such a scrutiny of the safeguards of 
trust funds in theological seminaries 
and colleges as there never has been. 
Some will give to one institution, be- 
cause the use of their funds cannot 
be changed. Others will give to oth- 
ers because the use of funds hereto- 
fore given has been changed without 
considering, perhaps, how the use of 
their own which they intend can. 
also, be changed after they are gone, 

Andover Seminary is called a 
compromise between moderate Cal- 
vinists and Hopkinsians, the lat- 
ter claiming that, by changing a 
few statements of the former, the 
Calvinistic theology was made more 
reasonable and consistent, and so 
stronger against the intellectual 
protests of Unitarians, Universalists 
and other errorists. Dr. Woods was 
originally a Hopkinsian, but says 
that in the course of years he came 
to accept the statements he just 
rejected. Ross, Park and Phelps 
were Hopkinsians when elected, were 
so while acting professors, and are so 
still. The Seminary creed accepts 
the amendments of the Hopkinsian 
founders (the Newburyport men, then 


including Dr. Woods) just as the, 


Hopkinsians accepted most of the | field we are describing. These are 


Assembly’s Catechism, using its 
phraseology in their part of the creed 
(the ‘‘associate” part) as far as they 
could, and, where they could not, 
substituting other language of their 
own. The professors, therefore, are 
employed to teach a theology with 
the Assembly’s Catechism for the 
lower part of its foundation, and the 
Hopkinsian amendments for the rest, 
both professing to express the mean- 
ing of Scripture. The present pro- 
fessors claim that where either the 
old Calvinism or the Hopkinsian 
seems to them not to coincide with 
Scripture they can teach differently, 
though they promise every five years 
over again to teach the old Calvan- 
ism plus the Hopkinsian amendments 
(‘‘in addition” is the phrase of the 
statues). This is the principle of the 
‘‘New Departure’—a principle never 
avowed at Andover by Hopkinsian 
teachers. But it is more significant 
and important that even Dr. Wodds 
would have resisted their departures 
from the twofold creed of the Seminary 
as firmly as Dr. Park or Dr. Phelps. 


In his elaborate and powerful pam- |! 4 


phlet, Dr. Park shows that Andover 
was established to maintain four 


tenets: ‘‘(1) The trustworthiness of 


the Bible. (2) All moral action be- 
fore conversion is sinful. (3) The 
atonement was made by Christ to 
save men lost by sin under moral 
law. (4) This life is the only proba- 
tion; the future life is one of retribu- 
tion only.” It was instituted ‘‘for 
the very purpose of maintaining 
strict views of the divine justice and 
law, the extent and intrinsive evil of 
sin, the fact’that in this world every 
person who can transgress the law 
has a ‘fair chance for avoiding both 
the transgression and its punish- 
ment.’ The main spirit of the ‘New 
Departure’ is antagonistic to the 
main spirit of the Andover Creed in 
its relation,” says Dr. Park, ‘‘to the 
doctrines of total depravity, the 
atonement and future punishment.” 
Unless this is the decision of the vis- 
itors, good men, who desire to use 
wealth in educating men who will 


faithfully preach these doctrines, and }! 
is one. 


turn sinners, as has been done by 
preaching them, will turn their gifts 
to other Congregational seminaries, 
say to Oakland and Chicago, and to 
the colleges that still remain true to 
the Congregational faith. Yours ever, 
Gero. Maaoun. 
Iowa College, Jan. 7, 1887. 


Thirteen missionaries left Philadel- 
phia last month for India and Egypt 
under the care of the United Presby- 
terian Foreign Mission Board, the 
largest band ever sent out by that 


Church. | 


‘letter from him. 
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MICRONESIA. 


Our Recording Secretary outlined 
for us last week the work of the 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific for the 
current year, by'which it will be seen 
that we are to assist in the erection 
of a new school building at Ruk, Mi- 
cronesia. For” the benefit of our 


younger readers, and thos t vers- 
ed in missionary lore, we Give ay 


a few items of geography, as well as 
history, respecting these Micronesian 
islands. Our ordinary maps do not 
give the location of smallislands, ex- 
cept in groups, and those the larger 
groups; but we find away out 
in the Pacific Ocean, southwest of 
San Francisco, almost to the border 
of Asia, the Gilbert islands and the 
Caroline islands; and, as nearly as we 
can ascertain, Kusaie, or Strong’s is- 
land, Pingeiass, Ponape, or Ascen- 
sion island, Kuk and the Mortlocks, 
are all included in the Caroline 
Archipeligo, or, as usually stated, 


the Caroline islands; and these com- 


bined make up what is known as the 
Micronesian Mission of the Ameri- 
can Board. ‘They are about five 
thousand miles from San Francisco; 


and, although a trip down may be 


made in less than fifty days, the re- 
turn trip is long and tedious, so that, 
by sailing vessel, six months is usual- 
ly allowed fora round trip. It isa 
good deal like a boy sliding down 
hill and then climbing slowly back, 
the difference due, of course, to fa- 
voring winds. In going down, the 
Gilbert islands are the first reached 
after leaving the Sandwich islands; 
or, more correctly, the first in the 


low coral islands, and least attractive 
ofany. ‘The next point reached is 
Kusaie, or Strong’s island, one of the 
high or mountainous islands, and the 
first upon which our missionaries 
landed when they commenced this 
mission, in 1852. This island is 
about ten miles across, with a beau- 
tiful variety of mountain and valley, 
covered with a luxurious growth of 
vegetation, a perfect delight to the 
eye of the sea-worn traveler. This 
first company of missionaries con- 
sisted of Messrs. Sturges, Snow, Gu- 
lick and Doane, with their wives and 
a number of native Sandwich Island- 
ers, sent out by the Hawaiian Board 
of Missions. They found at Kusaie 
a good many English and American 
traders, and the use of the English 


language was so common among the | 


natives that they at first thought they 
would not have to study the native 
language; but alas! commerce does 
not teach the knowledge of God, and 
so it was impossible to communicate 
to the wretched natives any religious 
ideas till the native language was ac- 
uired. Two of the mission families, 
with their helpers, remained at Ku- 
saie, and the rest went on to Ponape, 
three hundred miles farther. This is 
another of the high islands, beautiful 
and healthful. Here landed Mr. 
Sturges, then a young man full of 
vigor and hope, now known as Fath- 
er Sturges, prematurely old by reason 
of paralysis, and able only to help 
the cause he so fervently loves by 


translating daily a few lines of the 


Bible into the Ponapean language, in 


which work he.is ably assisted by his 


devoted wife. Many of the facts 
here given are from his lips, and if 
any mistake has been made it can be 
at once corrected. Mr. Doane, his 
co-laborer, is still at Ponape, and we 
hope next week to publish a recent 
Ponape is the larg- 
est and most populous island of the 
group, being twenty miles across and 
sixty around, with a population of 
about five thousand. The language 
of Kusaie is a language by itself, but 


| that of Ponape is common to quite a 


number of the islands, of which Ruk 
By this statement we under- 
stand that the construction of the 
language is common, though many 


of the words differ; but a week or. 


two will make a native of one island 
able to communicate with those of 
another, so that missionary work can 
be rapidly multiplied as native labor- 
ers become qualified. The island of 
Ruk; which is to be our field for this 
year, is, as we remember, five hun- 
dred miles from Ponape, and is one 
of six small islands in one common 
lagoon, or lake. The population of 
these six islands is estimated to be 


| greet you. 


from eight to ten thousand. This is 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Logan, so 
well known to some of us, but has 
only been occupied by them about 
three years. It is a mission of great 
importance and great promise. All 
readers of the Herald are familiar 
with the names of .Moses, Obediah, 
David, etc., native Ponapeans, sent 
out by their own missionary society, 
which was spoken of two weeks since 
asthe granddaughter of the Ameri- 
can Board. In the Herald, these 
helpers have been spoken of as go- 
ing to the Mortlock islands, which 
we now understand to mean the six 
islands above mentioned. At any 
raté, these helpers are on the field 
which Mr. Logan now occupies, and 
we remember with pleasure how the 


chiefs welcomed them as religious 


teachers, built houses for them and 
supplied them with food such as the 


islands produce; namely, bread-fruit, . 


cocoanuts and fish. Some of Mrs. 
Logan’s interesting letters have ap- 
peared in Life and Light, and will, 
this year, enrich our own Column. 
M. L. Merairt. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. 


Epirors Pactric: In your issue of 


the 5th your purpose is declared to 
deal with ‘‘religion and politics.” 
Good! I believe in carrying all the 
religion one has got into political 
matters, and for that reason find it 
impossible to take the advice of Sen- 
ator Hawley, which the same issue of 
your paper reports as having been 
given to the students at Hamilton 
College; nor can I agree with your 
editorial in the issue of Décember 
29th in favor of ‘‘enforced suffrage,” 
or compelling electors to vote. Sen- 
ator Hawley says, ‘‘Always go to 
your caucus, the beginning of Gov- 
ernment,” referring, as I suppose, to 
the so-called ‘‘primaries”; but my re- 
ligion has so developed my conscience 
that I cannot put my neck under the 
yoke which participation in a primary 
demands. To promise my vote for the 
nominee of the party under whose 
‘call the primary is held, without 
knowing who will receive the nomi- 
nation, is not possible, because my 
religion will not allow me to cast my 
ballot for an immoral or unfit nomi- 
nee. Senator Hawley may say that 
he is not called upon to take the pri- 
mary test of allegiance to an unknown 
nominee, but that is because he has 
worn the party harness so long that 
he is known to be ‘‘no kicker”; while, 
thanks to my religion, I bear no collar 
marks, furthermore, if the test is not 
applied, it is implied—every one who 
participates in the caucus is morally 
bound by the regulations which its 
managers have adopted. 

| God speed Tue Pactric, and may 
it so present the relations between 
religion and politics that its rea.ers 
shall rebel against the primary test, 
and thus make it possible to over- 
throw ring rule and bossism. | 

EK. F. Dinsmore. 
Mt. Shasta, Cal. 


A GOOD LETTER. 


Fow ter, Cat.; Jan. 13th. 
Dear Paciric: How often do your 
clean bright pages make me wipe my 
eyes, not my specks, as I glean from 
your well-filled columns each week! 
At the postoffice every Thursday 
night, rain or shine, all eagerness to 
Ah! yes; there it is among 
weeklies and dailies, letters and cir- 
culars, receipts, remittances and 
duns. All goalike, chucked into our 
coat pocket, except Tue Paciric. Off 
comes the wrapper, with a dextrous 
turn we have folded itanside out, and 
grapple the fourth page. .The edi- 
torial column will say what we 
would say, only in so much better 
way; then the home misssionary 
news; and, oh! those short, sweet 
pieces by Dr. A. L. Stone, either 
verse or prose, though nothing from 
his pen is prosy. And wife always 
wants to hear from ‘‘Hager in the 
wilderness,” and off we go and catch 
up with him away in the heart of 
China, with his books and tracts, 
tired and hungry, but ever ready to 
tell us something of his journey; 
then the news from the churches; and 
lastly, but with no abatement of in- 
terest, we turn to the literary and 


select poems — will not say ‘‘light 
reading,” for there is none deserving 
that name in Tue Pacrric. The only 
thing we turn from is the label, with 
its tell-tale figures that follow our 
name on the wrapper, but hope here- 
after to be able to look that in the 
face, too. 


The lecture by General Howard 
“On Grant,” at Metropolitan Temple, 
on Friday, January 21st, has prom- 
ise of success. It is for the benefit 
of three deserving charities, of which 
the ‘‘Willard Kindergarten” is one. 
The ladies of the Committee have de- 
cided to issue no complimentary 
tickets, as the price. of admission is 
so reasonable for a rare military, lt- 


‘erary and musical treat. 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, — 
| or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
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quickening our reason? 
not help us, we can expect none that 


does such a won’ orful work. 


PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, January 19, 1887. 


FROM THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. — 


‘In the history of the world nothing 
has been the object of greater intel- 
lectual labor than the Christian 
Scripture. It is indeed the Book of 
books. But, it has sometimes been 
alleged that the Bible, and the re- 
ligion which it represents, presented 


_ great obstacles to the progress of hu- 
_ manity, especially in the intellectual 


development of Europe. While we 
do not deny that the Papacy may 
have done that which is liable to this 
charge in the name of the Christian 


Church, we think of the Bible and 


the Christianity quite otherwise. 
The question, then, is, ‘‘What is the 
influence of the study of the Bible 
upon mental activities?” 

. 1. To act at all our mind aspires 
to act upon worthy objects. But 
what single book is more comprehen- 
sive in giving important topics for 
our study than the Bible? It con- 
tains the account of the creation, its 
historv and its destination, which 
neither the discoveries oi the modern 
science nor its acute logic can con- 
tradict; but rather confirm. It also 
reveals the infinite, personal God, 
and our duties and destiny. What 
subject can be of greater importance, 
as well as difficulty, than the nature 
of God and his works? What is more 
imperative for us to know than what 
is our true and highest duty in life, 
and our final destiny? 

2. But our intellectual nature is 
twofold. It has the imaging power 
which may either directly represent 
the present existing objects, or indi- 
rectly the past. It has also the judg- 
ing and reasoning power. Now, 
nothing is more fitted to be vividly 
pictured, and to stimulate our imag- 
ing power, than the biblical history 
and its incidents, especially when we 
see the divine Hand guiding and di- 
recting its course, rewarding the just 
and punishing the wicked. Nor can 
the excellence and grandeur of the 
literature of the Bible fail to quicken 
and cultivate the imagination of its 


students; for it also contains poetry 


and other literary productions, to 
which a few secular works, if any, 
can be compared in beauty of con- 
ceptions and sublimity of imagina- 
tions. Poets and other literary men 
have studied the Bible no less than 
theologians and ministers. Who can 
read the poem of Job without being 
stirred up with wonder and admira- 
tion of his character? Whose mind is 
dull enough not to be ennobled with 
the grandeur of the Hebrew poets? 
Nor are the logical minds disappoint- 
ed in coming to the Bible. No one 


would fail to see the acute and ener- 


getic reasoning of St. Paul. Ferv- 
ent, but not with exaggeration; sa- 
gacious, but not with subtlity—faith- 
ful and candid are his discussions. 
While no book in the Bible may have 
been intended to be the ideal of 
rhetorical beauty and logical excel- 
lence, there is none that may not be 
well studied with reference to such 
an ideal. St. Paul gives us the 


- model of reasoning, and teaches us 


the spirit with which we should con- 
duct it. Here I may also mention 
the book of Proverbs—the erystalized 
statements of practical and religious 
truths—which can never fail to inter- 
est the reader’s mind. Can the care- 
ful study of such a book as this—the 
Christian Scripture — fall short of 
stimulating our imagination and 
If it does 


will, 

3. Again, it is the book that has 
lifted up the humble, given peace to 
the troubled, sanctified the penitent 


sinners, and has given life to their 


No other book has ever been | 
‘that the earnest and the careful 


souls. 
found, since the world heean, that 
| While 
it is true that there are many great 
¢hinke;s who startle the world and 
poets who move it, it is a mistake to 
say that they can be our ideal of in- 
tellectual excellence, and that they 
are enough for the development of 
our mental powers, if their horizon 
of thought or of imagination does not 
transcend the sphere of matter and 
its relations into the unseen realities 
beyond. It is not enough without 
that by means of which the divinity 
within us quickens us to participate 
in the true, the beautiful and the 
good. 

In the first place, any one who 
lacks morality in the highest sense of 
the term may be more or less liable 
to have his judgment perverted. It 
may be either unconsciously or both 
consciously and unconsciously. We 
know very well that in our daily life 
we see, alas! a great number of men 
who, trying to deceive others by false 
arguments, are themselves deceived, 
and far from the perception of truths. 
Did you ever experience this pecul- 
iarity of our nature—for example, in 
debating for a proposition in which 
we have no belief, but rather disbe- 
lief, that we find our mind so affect- 
ed that it is convinced of its supposed 
validity and cannot conceive other- 


_ wise—at least, for awhile? Our moral 


conviction of truth is thus often 


weakened and our judgment pervert- 


ed, against which is required the 


_ strenuous effort of our purest moral 


purpose to guard us. Says our Lord, 
‘The truth shall make you free.” 

There is, in the next place, a very 
important consideration which ought 
not to be overlooked here. It often 
escapes the notice of scientists and 
scientific philosophers that there is a 
higher order of truths than that 
which our physical senses can give 
and our speculative reason can un- 
fold; and they think that the facts 
that are worth our observation are 


THE INTELLECTUAL QUICKENING : ready-made beside us, and we have 


but to open our eyes and ears and to 
attend to their reports, and then our 
intellect affords us the complete set 
of truths. But to such people moral 
and religious philosophy is, like as- 
trology or alchemy, an impossible 
science. We claim, on the other 
hand, that the subjective experiences 


of the human soul are no less facts, 


although they are not realities until 
they are experienced, and demand, 
therefore, that they should be sought 
after and observed with double care. 
They constitute such a realm of facts 
that no one else can study a person’s 
experiences with advantages equal to 
those he himself has; so that the stu- 
dents of these facts should be neces- 
sarily those who have experiences of 
their higher moral and spiritual nat- 
ure. As the thought of a potter can- 
not be understood by his vessels, or, 


as it is not in the power of stupid. 


people to appreciate the pleasure 
of a philosopher, so far is the 
vicious from the apprehension of 
the happiness of the _ virtuous, 
and the impious from the realiz- 
ation of the blessedness of the godly. 

It is truly said of them in old 
time: ‘‘Hear ye, indeed, but under- 
stand not; and. see ye, indeed, but 
perceive not.” Who shall but they 
‘that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness” ‘‘be filled’? and who shall 
‘‘see God” but the ‘‘pure in heart?” 
But to the virtuous and pious are 
clearly seen the ‘‘invisible things” 
which are manifested, through the 
things which are made, since the 
world began, and such alone can un- 
derstand, in any proper sense of the 
word, the things which ‘‘God, hay- 
ing of old time spoken unto the fath- 
ers in the prophets, by diverse por- 
tions and in diverse manners, hath, 
at the end of these days, spoken un- 
to us in his Son.” | 

Lastly, no person is more anxious 
to do his best for the enjoyment of 
God and blessedness of his creatures, 
to cultivate his faculties, with his 
most vigorous efforts, to their great- 
est efficiency than the virtuous and 
pious. Itis he who, with the same 
persistence, tries to know his own 
spiritual nature, as well as the per- 
fect character of God, and tries to be 
perfect even as his heavenly ‘“‘Father 
is perfect.” Itis not by mere imag- 
ination that such forms his ideal, but 
by his imagination guided by his in- 
telligent free will; or else it will bea 
bubble. He forms it with no. less 
energetic exertion of his purest mor- 
al purpose, according to his percep- 
tion of the true, the beautiful and 
the good, which finds its highest 
realization in the triune God as re- 
vealed in the Scripture—the ‘Spirit 
of truth,” ‘‘the effulgence of his glo- 
ry,” the ‘‘one whois good.” Is there 
any exercise of the human intellect 
higher and nobler, and, at the same 
time, more quickening than this? 

Thus we see that virtuous and pious 
character of a man, and the truths 
he perceives, have tendency to free 
him from perverted judgments; that 
moral and religious knowledge in its 
highest excellence is only attainable 
to those who have such a character, 
and that to be virtuous and pious im- 
plies, in itself, the conscious endeav- 
or of a person to enlarge the horizon 
of his knowledge and intellectual 
usefulness. But we have already ob- 
served that the study of the Bible of- 
fers us such character of virtue and pi- 
ety, and so there is no need of further 
argument that, in the present state 
of our circumstances, the Bible is 
not only helpful, but essential for the 
cultivation of our moral and relig- 
ious nature, which alone, we have 
seen, can give the natural and whole- 


pie development of human intel- 


“fc. It is, therefore, beyond doubt 
study of the Bible quickens our 
intellect in the most important 
sense of the word — namely, in 
its normal activities. We have also 
seen that the whole contents of the 
Bible are fitted for our mental cult- 
ure. And here we should also re- 
member that it contains the authentic 
records of highest experiences of 
saints, and the progressive manifesta- 
tions of the divine Person himself, 
which are, in themselves, our most 
precious mental treasures—that which 
gives life to oursouls. Are not, then, 
the words of a Hebrew psalmist prov- 
ed true, who says: 

**O how love I thy law! It is my 
meditation all the day. Thy com- 
mandments make me wiser than mine 
enemies; for they are ever with me. 
I have more understanding than all 
my teachers; for thy testimonies are 
my meditation. I understand more 
than the aged, because I have kept 
thy precepts. I have refrained my 
feet from every evil way, that I might 
observe thy word. I have not turn- 
ed aside from thy judgments; for 
thou hast taught me. How sweet aré 
thy words unto my taste! Yea, sweet- 
er than honey tomy mouth. Through 
thy precepts I get understanding, 
therefore I hate every false way.” 

While we do not pretend to say 
that the Bible contains everything, 
and the works of secular subjects 
nothing of value, we dare say, in 
spite of all the allegation we have al- 
luded to, that it is the seed—the all 
important life-giving seed, and _ its 
truths the living germs which, when 
sown in an appropriate mental soil 
under the direct sunshine of the 
Spirit of truth, are sure to yield 
fruit a thirty, sixty, hundred-fold. 

Nariaki Kozakt. 

Pacific Theological Seminary, Oak- 

land,. Cal. 


He who can dade advice is some- 
times superior to him who can give 
-it.— Von Knebel. 


‘4 FEW FACTS FOR OUR FRIENDS! 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 


The National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union has been organ- 
ized nearly twelve years. Its work is 
well known, being non-sectional, 
non-sectarian, and comprised under 
the general divisions of Preventive, 
Educational, Evangelistic, Social and 
Legal work, beside the Department 
of Organization. Its auxiliaries have 
been, confessediy, the chief factor in 
State campaigns for local option, 
statutory prohibition and constitu- 
tional amendment. It began the 


movement for scientific temperance 


education in the public schools, hav- 
ing been instrumental in securing 
laws to that endin seventeen of the 
States, besides the only temperance 
legislation ever won from Congress, 
by which all the Territories and the 
District of Columbia are brought un- 
der the same beneficent statutes, and 
nearly one-half the children of Amer- 
ica who are of school age are to be 
regularly taught the effects of alco- 
holics and other narcotics upon the 
human system. The National W. 


C. T. U. has united Northern and. 


Southern women ina common work 
for God and home and native land, 
thus sweeping away the alienation of 
years and replacing it by sisterly af- 
fection, tender and devoted. It has 
founded a publishing house and a 
temperance paper (the Union Signal), 
which are to-day exercising an influ- 
ence exceeded by no similar agency 
in the nation. Over thirty million 
pages were printed by the Woman’s 
Temperance Publication Association 
The National Union’s Departments 
of Heredity and Hygiene, which 
strike at the very root of the alcohol 
delusion, are of great practical use- 
fulness in the homes of the people; 
its work among the children in Sun- 


| day-schools, Bands of Hope and kin- 


dergarten; its efforts to influence col- 
lege students and to train and or- 
ganize young women for a _ philan- 
thropic life; its evangelistic work for 
the non-church-going class, for rail- 
way employes, soldiers, sailors, lum- 
bermen, miners—especially for the 
drinking men of all classes—all these 
have proved the breadth of its com- 
prehension and the tirelessness of its 
zeal. Its efforts to reach the pauper 
and the prisoner, to establish re- 
formatories and homes for the 


wretched victims of inebriety and 


their suffering children, and its tem- 
perance Flower Mission, must appeal 
to every true heart. It has permeat- 
ed public sentiment by its steady ad- 
vances upon the press through 
monthly and weekly temperance bul- 
letins and its countless lectures and 
conventions, until the outlawing of 
the saloon and the protection of the 
home have become the watch-words 
of the people and will soon be the 
war-cry of governmental leaders. It 
has sought to purify the holidays of 


the people, coming with its sisterly 


influence to the fairs, celebrations, 
encampments and expositions, and, 
by its unrequited toil, providing re- 
freshments, keeping alcoholic poi- 
sons off the grounds and circulating 
pure water and pure literature. It 
has battled for the maintenance of 
the American Sabbath, sought to in- 
troduce the pure juice of the grape at 
sacramental tables and to secure a 


day of prayer for temperance in the 


Week of Prayer. It has circulated 
countless petitions and addressed 
synods and conferences, teachers’ as- 
sociations and medical societies, as 
well as Legislatures, State and Na- 
tional, always for one object and with 
one plea. ‘‘We beseech you -to re- 
frain from the use of alcoholics and 
to outlaw the liquor traffic.” 


In recent years, it has bravely 
championed the cause of social puri- 
ty and the White Cross movement, 
which seeks to instruct the young 
manhood of the nation, to uplift and 
preserve it from the ways that take 
hold upon death, to redeem outcast 
women from a slavery worse than 
that of chains, and by better laws to 
secure protection to women and girls 
from the outrages of — men. It 
has sent forth its call to/all civilized 
lands for a union of womanhood 
against the brain poisons, which are 
the greatest foe of home, and a 
World’s W. C. T. U. is the result, 
which has its organizers in Japan, 
Scandinavia and Germany, has al- 
ready enlisted Australia and the 
Sandwich Islands, and has at its 
head Mrs. Margaret Lucas, the sister 
of John Bright. It is a fact not 
readily believed, that for the first 
eight years of its work the income of 
the National W. C. T. U. averaged 
but a thousand dollars a year. Dur- 
ing all that time, it had not a single 
salaried officer, and now has but one 
—its Corresponding Secretary, at 
$1,000 per year, while a private sec- 
retary is furnished the President at 
$600. 

The present income is from $8,000 
to $10,000 per year, but this is so 
far from meeting current needs that 
it is with difficulty the Society 
keeps out of debt—indeed, it has not 
always done so; but, during most of 
the period since the Crusade, has had 
arrearages that were a source of con- 
tinual anxiety to its leaders. Mean- 
while, almost no donations or be- 


quests have been received, save from 


five or six persons who have given 
from $500 to $1,000 per year for a 
few of the later years, and one who 
has for several years given $1,200 an- 
nually. It seems impossible that 
philanthropic people, knowing the 
record of the National W. C. T. U. 
and how little money it possesses, 


ait read this record with indiffer- 


ence. 
They will ask themselves the very 
natural question, Where could I 


put my money with reasonable hope. 


of a larger return in results for the 
helping of humanity or the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom? 
will also ask, In what way are my 
gifts to be employed? We answer, 
In making more efficient the lines of 
work enumerated in this letter, many, 
indeed all, of which are sadly crip- 
pled for lack of money to pay for 
printing, for the expenses of organ- 
izers, etc. Besides, we greatly need 
a building of our own. We pay rents 
for offices, publishing house, etc., 
and can never be adequately accom- 
modated until we have a home in 
brick and mortar for the crusade 
idea of Christianity and temperance. 
A building is planned with Gospel 
Temperance Hall, restaurant, read- 
ing-rooms, offices and accommoda- 
tions for our publishing interests, 
but nota penny has yet been sub- 
scribed for its erection. We want a 
training-school for temperance work- 
ers, whence they can go forth equip- 
ped for service. Some of our leaders 
have started a temperance hospital in 
Chicago, out of which a temperance 
medical college is to grow, but we 
are crippled for funds to carry it on. 

Who will help us by annual sub- 
scription, donation, large or small, 
or by remembering us in a ‘‘last will 
and testament”? Who will become a 
patron, a life member, or an honorary 
member? 

We await answers to this appeal, 
which we send forth with faith in 
God and faith in-human nature un- 
der the influence of a Christian civil- 
ization. 

Frances E. Pres.; 

Carouine B. Burtt, Cor. Sec’f’y; 

EstHer Puau, Treas. | 


AN ESSAY BY A JAPANESE SCHOOL- 
| GIRL. 


ROSE.” 


Of all the flowers that God has cre- 
ated, the rose, take it all in all, is the 
lovelist and sweetest. It has three 
things in perfection— shape, color 
and fragrance. There are many oth- 
er flowers that are very beautiful; 


namely, the tulip, peony and chry- 


santhemum; but we could hardly call 
them sweet, for they give forth no 
such pleasant odor as roses; so indeed 
we call it the queen of flowers. The 
rose is the most common as well as 
the most beautiful, for we find it 
wherever we go, in all countries, and 
all out-of-the-way places. The queen 


has it in her royal garden, but it also 
blossoms against the wall of the poor | 


cottager’s hut. This is why we call 
it the universal flower. Christ com- 
pared himself to a rose of Sharon. 
Does it not seem to you he is exalted 
in comparing himself to a beautiful 
flower? Let me tell you why he says 
so. Hesays I am lowly and meek; 
that is why he resembles the rose. 
Christ is the common property of all; 
the peasant as well as the prince, the 
rich as well as the poor, of the child 
as well as the full grown person. He 
belongs to every person who dwells 
in the North, South, East or West. 


Sometime ago, I read a story that. 


relates to this subject. Several years 
ago, there was a young man and girl 
that were going soon to be married, 
but suddenly the fever came to that 
village, and the girl died. The peo- 
ple who expected to go to a wedding, 
had to go to a funeral. It was very 
sad, and saddest of all to the young 
man. After his sickness was over, 
he ordered a stone carver to carve a 
beautiful rose on a stone, and this he 


placed. on her grave, and beneath that 


rose he wrote, ‘‘She was just like 
this.” In like manner, when we see 
the rose, let us be reminded of Christ, 
and say, ‘‘He was just this, so loving, 
so gentle, so tender, so kind, so 
sweet.” Not only Christ, but we too, 
may show forth our own sweet odor 
to others by our good actions and 
conduct. Hana. 


GLEANINGS, | 


Calumny would soon starve and 
die of itself if nobody took it and 
gave it lodging. 

We only know ourselves and what 
we really are when the force of cir- 
cumstances brings us out. 


The past is a volume we read over 
and over. Each has his own volume. 
—Prof. A. S. Hardy. 


God is saying to you and to me, 
You may be angels in my presence 
forever.—Rev. C. L. Guild. Coe. 

We can set a watch over our affec- 
tions and our constancy as we can 
over other treasures.—George Eliot. 

Failure, after long perseverance, is 
much grander than never having a 
striving good enough to be called a 
failure.— George Eliot. 

When we know God, we have not 
to travel far to find him. He is found 
even as the light is found when the 
eye is opened to its beams.— Macleod. 


_.I have no objection to barrels, jugs 


and bottles if they be properly used, | 


and are not made to hold the inebri- 
ating poison.—W. R. Coursey, 1830. 


There is nothing more pleasing to 
me than to see young men in the 
bloom of life break the ranks of the 
enemy and enlist in the service of 
Christ.— Matthias Ambrose. 


It is the habitual thought that 
frames itself into our life. It affects 
us even more than our intimate, so- 
cial relations do. Our confidential 
friends have-not so much to do in 
shaping our lives as thoughts have 


| which we harbor.—F. W. Teal. 
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The Physician’s Favorite. 
A predigested, non irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 


conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adalts. 


O0S"It tas been th positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 


cf cases where other prepared foods failed. 
The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 


Most Economical of all prepared Foods. 
150 MEAts for an infa1t for $1.0°. Fasruy PRe- 


PARED. At Druggist:, 25c , 0c, $1.00, 


OSA valuable pamphlet on ‘The Nutri- 
tion of Infants and Invalids,”’ sent free on ap- 


plication. 


WeELLs, Rronarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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AND CURES | 
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CATARRA. 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, Snuff 
or Powder. Free fron amen 
Injurious Drugs anc 


Offensive Odors. HAY= F EVE R 


A particle is applied into each nostril, and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cts. at druggists’; by mail, 


‘| registered, 60 cts. Circulars free. ELY BROS8., 


Druggists, Owego, N.Y. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., ) 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., .. Professors. 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., ( 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak. 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17ru, 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8S. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Field Seminary | 


School lor Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


i3chool gives thorough instruction. 
Auniits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


COLLEGE SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 5, 1887. 


COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley. 

The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 

For circulars or information apply to 


Mirs. C. T. MILLS, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PRINCIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


OpposiTe Minna 87., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composttic n, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells | 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

Oo} Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


INSTITUTE 


4 


A Select 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d. 1886. For catalogue or 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARU B. OHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal. 


The Musical New Year 


Is commenciog. Attention is called to the 


abundant provision for 
MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


In the publications of Ditson & Co. They 
publish 
All the Oratorios. 
All the Classical Cantatas, 
All the Masses. 
Also the following high-class,new CANTATAS: 
Christoforus ($1), Rheinberger; Comala 
(75c), Gade; Don Munio ($1 50); Buck; Del- 
uge (8c), St. Saens; Flight into Egypt (38c), 
serlioz; Holy City ($1), Gaul; Out cf the 
Depths (32c),Darling; Joreph’s Bonda e (80c), 
Chadwick; Christus (40c), Mendelesohn; 
Three Holy Children ($1), Stanford. 
_ Aiso the easy Cantatas (sacred): 
Rebecca (65c), Hodges; Ruthand Borz (65c), 


Andrews; Christ the Lord (8J/c) Williams. 


And the Secular Cantatas (easy): 


Fair Ellen (38c), Bruch; Herbert and Elsa 
(75c), Thayer; Heroes of ’76 ($1), Trowbridge. 

Exce'lent Male Quartets afid Choruses. 

OoS~ Books mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., §67_ Broadway, N. Y. 


GRATEFPUL—COMPORTING 


COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the vatural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a-properly nourished frame.’’— 
Sivil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, Jabel- 
cd thus: JAMES EPPS & CoO., 

Hom@paTHic CHEMISTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEARBY, 


and Pharmacist 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 


San Francisco, 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed-Pan. De- 


pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 


flow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and _ ice bags, in- 
val:ds’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


: ESTABLISHED IN 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TAC 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


APER 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


WEBBING FOR FISH 


San Francisco. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortmen: of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 


tory. The trade in city and country supplied 


at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 


Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 


at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. | 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (al! sizes) 


Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 


Whale Line. Etc. 


Tusss & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


(>" Factory at THE Porrero. _£9) 


PATENTS 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City cr 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 
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‘‘You have no pattern, Fan.” At this, Max’s honest countenance 
Home Circle. can rip papa’s old coat apart, ousehold. Congregational Directory. 
= ; 7 and get the patternfromthat. Where; <I knew it,” said he, sorrowfully. | — | | 7 
AT LAST. is it? Is he wearing it now?” _ ‘You despise me. You think I am| How To Keep Eacs.—One pint of AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

= | | ‘‘He has got on that old dressing- “a dunce.” | | -_| galt and 4 pint of lime for every two Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

a sweet 24 me The years bring peace— | gown of his,” said Alma. | Fanny dropped all her flowers in| gallons of water. Let it stand about NA Hy J Sooners — re are ney. 
‘Then get the coat—that’s a dear consternation. 10 days, so it will not cook the eggs. D. Califorainand 

And Tmo Geed to chafe and fret, —and rip it carefully apart,” said; ‘OQ Max,” she cried, ‘‘I don’t de-| Stir every day. Then drop in the REGULATOR J. H. Warren; D. D. General Missionary 

To watch the hours with wild regret Fanny, while I go down to the store spise youatall. Ilike you!” |eggs. If after standing over night cowl 

Slip fast away, and buy the broadcloth. Wehaven’t, ‘That isn’t the question,” said | good eggs rise out of the brine, add FOR THE KIDNEYS, Co.'s | 
I grow contented not to do, a second to lose.” Max, moodily. ‘‘The question is, do | clear water until they settle. ery streets. | : | 
To watch Time’s sands slip idly through }. The next two days were days of. you love me?” _ 3 : They Are Sure to Be Healthy if the | f . 

ing, in*the big, sunny south room| ‘Fanny! No—stay here!” posting | thing we ever tasted: To 1 quart of| For to cure the Liver ix to cure the Kidneys. Reade St., New York. 4 
smile to know at least that hiah the : ay po add tab! fuls of sal- | If the Kidurys do not act properly, the fo.low- Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 

Am done with fear. which the Leshe giris called their | himself with lightning rapidity in the | 80Ur milka espoontu’s Of 88l- | ing symptoms will follow: —H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. ©. Pond, | ¢ 
Perea thet idly, now boudoir. Ff doorway. ‘‘Unless you jump down eratus, 2 eggs, well beaten; 1 table- Headache, Weakness, Pain in the Small | Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 
My worn feet lag upon the brow Old Mr. Leslie sat pene his dusty the terrace, you can’t get away from | §P oonful of brown sugar, butter regen of the Back and Loins, Flushes of CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. ; 

Of Life’s long hill; tomes and ponderous dictionaries; |me. And Iam determined to have | anegg, salt to taste; then stir in Heat, Chills, with Disordered (Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. | 
Around me nature’s pulses beat, with a pencil behind each ear and a| an answer.” ) meal until about the consistency of Stemach ‘suet favercie. Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President | 
I pause to catch its rhythmic, sweet, pen in his hand, making notes and} ‘He had the answer. And the an-| Pound cake. Bake quick, a light, «] have suffered a thousand deaths since | ReY: W- OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San | 

Ecstatic thrill. scribbling off paragraphs, all uneon- swer was. -‘‘ Yes.” rich brown. re di Liver Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 
And somehow from the measured rhyme I lett the.army, | Lis 

: Voices I loved in olden time . scious of what was going on around| Mrs. Fielding, the pretty widow, | and Kidneys you never heard of. I tried | AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION: | 
softly, ‘Come him. was deeply annoyed; Miss St. Jac- Lemon Jetty.—One quart of water, M Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 | 
My restless heart grows calm and still ‘If I’m to be at that party of sa-| quin raved. | 4 heaping tablespoonfuls of corn- until I Sauk a Paine bottles of Simmons | Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 0. Pin- | 

. And hushed; I wait upon the hill vants,” he said to Alma, ‘‘I must set- ‘But, you see,” Mr. Lynfield starch, 1 cupful of sugar, 3or4lem-| Liver Regulator. This preparation cured neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 

My tle this question as to the authentici-| afterward said, ‘I never should|°28- Dissolve the starch and sugar| me, and des the Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 

mitt eslie’s ty of the Eudic monographs.” foe | tne lemon, pour in the water. Boil ancisco. 
- “Certainly, papa,” said Alma, in| Fanif Ihadn’t heard those spiteful several minutes, stirring constantly. AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 

ll Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, k 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 


THE PROFESSOR’S NEW COAT, an ababrantad way, as she hemmed a! cats criticising her.” os may be moulded, and the white 
“Ts it really true, Max, thatyou are j 2€W black silk cravat, and pondered| Mr. Leslie wore the self-same coat ae beaten _ two oe | 
eoing to have a dinner-party at the | #5 to the practicability of new gloves, | to his daughter's wedding. But, to ee 
Grange—of learned gentlemen, and and whether her father would wear | the end of his learned and scientific 


Cooking Mackreret.—A very nice 


them if they were bought. | life, he never knew who made it. 
i ee Tc o oe little cro- ‘‘Papa,” said Fanny, the evening Savants are not wise in the ordinary ees to cook mackerel for breakfast After Forty years’ Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 7 
Fanny Leslie g before the eventful day, ‘“‘we want|events of every-day life.—Vermont | 3® after freshening it, to boil it for experience in the | ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. | 


preparation of more 


than One Hundred CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


chet cap into the air, and caught it 
Thousand applications for patents in 


you to try on your coat to-night.” Chronicle. ten minutes, take it out of the water, 


in with the dexterity of a sleight- | | 
P eated the philosopher. ‘What coat? WOMEN IN THE SALOON. Pp over © 28 Sravy AG American continue to act as solicitors Congregational House, Boston. 
Max Lynfield, who was sitting on t for?” milk thickened with flour, and with for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy; | 
the low stone stile that separated the BY GEORGE FREDERIC PARSONS. a lump of butter added. The gravy] to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, | Gen 
just to see if it is all right! Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- ong. House, boston. Geo. Smita, Agen 
well-kept grounds of the Grange! . 1 f 1 is Just like that which you make for ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- | Rey, Albert E. Dunning, General and 
from the weedy wilderness of the m of) Yet, though this institution brutal-| milk toast. prepared and fled { Sunday-Schoo! Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
Leslie estate with a gun balanced on | terror lest her father shou iscover | izes and degrades men, and-increases | in the Patent Office on short, notice,, Terms very 757 Market Street, San Francisco. ‘ 
his shoulder and a game-bag slung | the pious fraud and object to wear | the friction of all progressive effort} Brans.—Soak 1 quart of beans ov-|  ordrawings, Advice by mail free | gg THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 1 « 
over his back, nodded emphatically. home-made garments. _ | immensely, the suffering which it en-| er night. Pour off the water in the | inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN,which ha President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- | w 
‘‘All the scientific lights of the Absently, Mr. Leslie rose up, di- | tails upon women is heavier and keen- morning. Put the beans ina colan- newapana® of its kind published in a gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— ( 
convention are to be invited,” said | Vesting himself of his faded dressing- | er. The maternal grief involved is | der and rinse off the beany water. Put undemhenaae or ree My 8 ae James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Franciscc . i 
"ane “Spectacles and bald heads will | 8°W2, and put on the new coat. Alma but one phase of the subject. If the ]in a kettle with cold water to cover, fo patched WEE LY at $3.00 a year, and is NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
be at a premium. Don’t you wish|® td Fanny viewed him with critical | saloon wrecks thousands of lives and | and about } of a pound of salt pork; ad mite iO 2 cotaan salem works, and 112 W. Washington St., Chicago. | 
you were a learned old fudge—eh, | €Y¢s, and exchanged glances of satis- | homes, its victims go to ruin with] boil until the beans are tender, then fished iavany country. It contains the nates of President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
Fan? Of course, your governor is to faction. paralyzed sensibilites; and when they | skim them into a deep dish.. Slash all atentees and title R. Bliss; 
be invited. Doesn’t he know the Does it feel quite comfortable, | are inflicting most pain upon those | the rind of the pork, put it into the | by to patent write to | AE Winehir 
most about Egyptology and ancient papa?” said Alma. | ee who love them, they are least capable | middle of the beans, bake until done. Munn & Oo. ublishers of Scientific American, 90 sie “ ary oA. E. e 
Roman lettering of any old gentle- ““Very nice, my dear, vend nice, | of realizing the truth. The liquor |If you take outa few of the beans, | — Handbook about patents mailed free, BENEVOLENT ORGAMIEATIONS. 
man in the land? Isn’t Professor | Said the philosopher. ‘‘Really, I | whose habitual use dulls all the facul- | and boil all to pieces with a little more Young Men's Uhrisiiad $09 Set- 


ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. ~ 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8S. Smith, Matron. 


_. BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
—S Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
— - E. T. Doo.ey, Superintendent. 


Tolmaine especially anxious to make didn’t know that old coat looked so | ties, extinguishes conscience, shame, | water, it makes good porridge. 
his acquaintance? And isn’t Dr, | MCC. Take it away, daughter, and | and self-respect in the course of its 
Lebrun going to bring in his waist- brush it thoroughly, and have it] destructive work, and the hardened Hasyu.—An excellent breakfast can 
coat pocket a slab of stone chipped ready for me to-morrow, with a fresh | drinker will sacrifice everything to be made of hash. It should be two- | 
off from the nose of some Assyrian neck-tie and a clean pocket-handker- | his master passion without scruple or thirds potatoes (previously boiled), 
statue or other for him to identify? chief. ae hesitation. But the women who are | 2nd one-third (or less) of finely chop- 
What are you looking so sober about? And once more he plunged into | doomed to bear the heavy burden of | ped beef (cold corned beef or pieces | 
Jealous because you can’t join the | the depths of the KEudic monography | relationship to drunkards are indeed | Of roast beef). Season nicely with 


0. HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


company? I’m sorry for you, Fanny; question. 4 to be pitied. The domesticity from | butter, pepper and salt, cook quickly ; 
but you had no business to be a fe REED Y » said Alma, in a low] which few of them can escape forces with milk, and take out when done C HERRMANN & C0 
woman.” 7 voice, ‘‘it’s a success!” _ |upon them perpetual experiences so without stirring it into pastiness. Put 3 ea 2 } oli 
“Tt isn’t that,” said Fanny, with ‘*Alma,” said Fanny, in the same heart-breaking, so revolting, that }|on a platter, keep hot. Then fry $|Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,C97 00 Importers and Manufacturers of 
ludicrous solemnity. ‘‘What day is tone, ‘‘I knew that it would be!” their existence is a prolonged tragedy. | dozen or more eggs, with slack-cook- | Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 . FINE.... 


Mr. Leslie went to the dinner- All the caprice, petulance, unreason, ed yolks; when the whites are cooked 


enough take the eggs carefully from] GEO, C. BOARDMAN, 
the spider and put over the hash| — General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 


the dinner to be, Max?” | , 
“The 17th. Just two weeks from | party at Lynfield Grange, and aston-| tyranny, brutality, engendered by 


to-day. But 1 sa r Fan, what are ished several dozen other old gentle- drink is expended upon them. All : 
you “é such a Gaet 5 for?” men by the depth of his learning, | the social degradation and mortifica- without breaking the shape of the 
‘“Tt’s almost sundown,” said Miss and nobody discovered that the home- | tion of the position falls upon their fried eggs. ee 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Leslie, gathering her scarf about her made coat was not the chef dceuvre of | heads. The living man chained toa Corp Roast Mxzar.—A very good Assistant General Agent. Ber. Bush & Pine 8ts. - SAN FRANCISCO | 
shoulders in a hurried way. ‘And | New York clothier. corpse is not more terribly situated | way to use cold roast meat which you | salamat, eiudemellll cone | 
‘Ihave wasted ever so much time here], But Manny Leslie was not destined | than the wives and daughters of the | qo not care to send to the table again| N. W. WINTON, . TO CHOOSE FROM. . | 
already. Good-bye, Max!” to hear the last of the coat. Miss|saloon’s victims. Liquor eliminates | in its original form is to chop it very San Francisco Agent. ' 
‘Yes; but I say, Fanny’— Helena St. J acquin, who had chanced all the drunkards good qualities, re- fine, season it with pepper and salt; ; THE FINEST a nag THE LOWEST. : 
The only response to his appeal to surprise them in the task, whis- inforces all his worst vices, and, hav- if vou have gravy, also moisten it eeik hy OFFICE—811 California Street. ; | 
was the light, quick sound of the pered it mysteriously to her dearest | ing thus transformed him, sends him that; but if you have not, pour a lit- , ; sscaiaaile wal naatal ele wie 
girl’s footsteps, as she flitted away |{iend, Mrs. Emerson Fielding, and | home to torture and abuse those whom | tle milk over the meat, and, after put- | INSURE IN 1219-1914 Market 8t., above Sneed 


over the carpet of autumn leaves that | Cvery one knew, presently, that the | it is his first duty to cherish and pro- ting it into a buttered pudding-dish, | California’s Mhllion Dollar Company, 


covered the path into the yellow mist Leslie girls had turned tailoresses | tect. At the sacrifice of her future ut some little lumps of butter around | 
Pp P FI M THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


MUSIC 


INSURANCE COMPANY MODERN CLASSICS, 4.2urer2 collection of 


of the October afternoon. and taken in work by the day. happiness, the wife may sometimes | on the top of it; then spread mashed 

‘*What a pretty me that is!” Max “It was Fanny,” said Miss St. | obtain a divorce; very often, however, potatoes over it all; wet this with 
Lynfield murmured to himself. ‘‘Her | Jacquin. ‘‘I saw her myself pressing her inability to support herself com-| milk and set the dish in the oven; 
eyes are exactly the color of a hazel-| out the seams of a coat with a pro- | pels her toendure her torment, or'the | when hot and browned nicely, serve 
nut. But I don’t see why she need |digious smoothing-iron — a man’s | reluctance to expose her children to | ;4. 


be in such a hurry.” coat! They tried to shusfle it out of | reproach constrains her to bear every- Ot California. MUDEN s Piano Music, by the ; 
And he disconsolately picked up | sight as soon as possible, but they|thing. Itis seldom that women are| Prunes.—Prunes are not generally | Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 | in boards: P&G $1.00 

the game-bag, which he had un- weren’t quick enough for me!” go situated as to be able to resume a appreciated. They are easily digest- D. J. Sraprzs,, President. URBAGH’S PIAN 
_ buckled from his shoulder, and strode |/ ‘‘Well,” said Max Lynfield, care-| celibate life without submitting to | ed, will be accepted by the stomach Buu, Vice Pres. Piano. Translated ‘by ‘Theodore - Presser. Many 

away whistling. essly, ‘‘why shouldn’t they sew on | serious hardships, and perhaps ina when nothing else will, and are often; fF w. Osarentxe. ‘Kenigient Beorctazy.: tage paid, $2.00 in boards $500 in cloth. an 

- Meanwhile Fanny had sped to the# men’s coats as well as on worsted | majority of instances they can secure | given as a remedy, by physicians, for | ff OFRNER S TECHNICS, 2 Aan. Dose oe 

dreary, old-fashioned stone house; | work?” a separation only by facing destitu- | inflammation of the stomach, for their \ ble collection, of exercises, such as are necessary a 

blotched with mildew and full of a Mrs. Emerson Fielding elevated | tion. soothing, cooling properties. Prune | 7. most noied instructors in the United States. ce, 

spectral silence, where old Mr. Les- | her pretty little nose. | There is no evil which operates so | jelly is a most agreeable desert, eaten B. M. Atchinson & Co. FAITH TRIUMPH ANT 2 H. Butterworth & 

lie sat, spectacled and _ absorbed, ‘I’m afraid,” said she, ‘‘we shall directly and with such disasterous | with cream, and is very easily made. snd 

among his books, and Alma, the eld- | have to leave the Leslie girls off our | potency against the family as the sa- | Stew slowly two pounds of prunesin| Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. cosstal weritete: Samm rere Smee, Superior 10 any 


not repaid. 


est daughter, was in the kitchen | list for the charade parties next win- loon in fact. Itis the direst enemy | sufficient water to cover them well, Botwien Kearny end to aeek Sates ond Hos CROWN OF SONG “ig ae 


making a damson pudding for din- | ter.” ; a: of domestic happiness, purity, and | till soft and well done; then pour streeta, special contributions by 

ner. Max Lynfield rose in exceeding | peace. Even in its mildest manifesta- | through a colander to cool, returning SAN FRANCISCO, VAL, Schnals Conveuthibane efustenl tiemiete aol 
She looked up as Fanny came | great wrath. tions it alienates men from their|the liquid to the kettle; into the | freak and Price 
: 1"? - Dealers in all sxinds of | Tri h 

fiving in. Then you may leave me off, too!” | homes; creates in them habits of sel- | liquid put one coffee cup of sugar and | The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


<T thought you never were com- | said he, and he stalked out of the fish indulgence; gives them sensual two ounces or one paper of gelatine, : . | And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
ing, Fan,” said she. ‘‘Did you] room. interests apart; brings into competi- | soaked for half an hourin a little wa- D AIRY PRODUCE ren a 


bring the powdered sugar?” - He went straight to the old stone | tion with the innocent recreations of| ter. While this is simmering, take ; | oe | 

‘Here it is,” and Fanny flung a|house. Fanny was there in the gar- | the home circle, coarse, vulgar, and out the stones from the prunes with a Butter and Eggs a | _ 
little paper on the table. ‘But oh,|den, gathering chrysanthemums— | extravagant amusements. In its more | knife and fork; return the prunes to Ss ‘alt Blak Moffitt & - ‘ | 
Alma! the dinner-party at the Grange | great, white-fringed beauties, and pronounced operations, it stops at no the kettle, and simmer all together P he a eC; 0 owne : 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Notice —Liserau Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with threé new 
names, shall receive four copies of Taz Pa- 
curio for one year: THE PaciFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1887. 


The mortal remains of James Lick 
were, a fortnight ago, transferred to 
their final and fitting resting place, 
in a vault prepared for them in the 
massive briekwork underneath the 
observatory, which is to carry his 
name along down through the cen- 
turies. The proceedings, in gener- 
al, were quiet, becoming and wise, 
and the few remarks and ceremonies 
had were excellent. And still, to 
many of us, the process of reinter- 


ment seemed rather deficient and 


dreary on account of the absence of 
Bible, clergyman and religious ob- 
servance. And so we regret that the 
Trustees of the estate and the Re- 
gents of the University did not put 
their own ideas, rather than those of 
the dead man, into the proprieties of 


an occasion that afforded such oppor- 
tunities. 


Now that the ‘‘inaugural ball” (the 
silliest mode of celebrating a politi- 
cal event ever devised) has been gone 
through with, we may hope that the 
new Governor is firmly fixed in his 
seat, and that the Legislature, with 
nearly one-third of its term of possi- 
ble action gone, is ready to under- 
take the serious business of the ses- 
sion in the way of statutory enact- 
ments. As to the Executive Depart- 
ment (notwithstanding an allowable 
touch of nepotism in it) it should be 
wonderfully well conducted— Wash- 
ington Bartlett being aided by his 
brother, Columbus Bartlett, as his 
Private Secretary. It is not every 
State that can have a Columbus and 
a Washington conspicuous in its 
halls of Government, and so, it may 
be that, even politically, California is 
to becom: the cynosure of all eyes. 


— 
_ 


George Hearst, whose person we 
have never seen, has received the 
nomination of the Democratic legis- 
 lators for a Senatorin Congress for six 
years, from March 4, 1887. The grave 
charge is publicly made that he has 
few other qualifications than those 
which money suggests, and that he 
will hold a purchased office. His 
opponents will not try effectively to 
hinder his election, since they believe 


that he will sink, rather than lift, ns_ 


party hereafter. If the allegations 
made can be proven, the Senate will 
hardly admit him to his seat when 
he presents himself, and his acts will 
otherwise turn to his defeat and de- 
struction in due time. Money has 
its sphere, but it is out of place in 
politics, and ought to hinder more 
than it helps in official promotion. 
We are sorry fora party that cannot 
find ‘‘poor” men good enough for 
high office. 

A new Anti-Mormon bill has pass- 
ed the Lower House in Congress, 
which, without being the best possi- 
ble measure, takes away some of the 
worst features of the Mormon legisla- 
tion and the Mormon administra- 
tion of the Territorial Government 
of Utah. It also seeks to render the 
punishment of the polygamists more 
certain by simplifying modes of 
proof, and by the utter abolishment 
of all secret performances like those 
of the ‘‘“Endowment House.” This 
measure ought to pass, or some bet- 
ter one, at the earliest possible day. 
Mormonism, feeling the pinch of ex- 
isting laws to some extent, no doubt, 
is still too bold and braggart. Not 
only should it be silenced, but all its 
‘‘bravery” should be taken away; and 
it should be made, by a ‘“‘frowning 
world,” to see itself base and criminal. 


Senator Boggs has introduced into 
our Legislature a bill for the estab- 
lishment of an ‘‘Insane Asylum for 
Criminals,” at San Quentin. To this 
asylum any criminals in the State’s 
Prison who may become insane shall 
be committed until cured, whether 
their terms have expired or not. One 
provision of the bill exacts that all 
persons acquitted on the ground of 
insanity of murder, rape or high- 


-ens of the divine regard, 


way robbery shall, instead of being 


until they are pronounced cured by a 
competent Board of Physicians. 
The bill appropriates $20,000 for the 
purpose of carrying the project into 
effect. Mr. Boggs has our thanks 
for introducing such a measure, and 
we hope the bill will become a law. 
The provision last mentioned is the 
one for which there is a special de- 
mand in this State. No acquittal for 
crime on the ground of insanity 
should be allowed, but only the al- 
ternative of a commitment to such an 
institution as is here proposed. We 
should prefer, however, to have the 


| commitment made for five years, or 
more, at all events; and then the fur- 


ther retention made to depend upon 
the prisoner’s state of sanity. 


The ladies of Plymouth church, in 
this city, gave a generous reception 
last Thursday night to its former and 
present members—the former ones 
in particular—in commemoration of 
its organization and recognition by 
council, in 1862. As this was the 25th 
anniversary ,the‘‘silver’one,donations 
in silver coin were welcomed without 
being solicited. One former member 
and his wrfe brought,ina beautiful 
casket, fifty silver dollars fresh from 
the Mint. The attendance was large, 
and various persons met who had not 
seen one another for a decade of 
years. The exercises were social, 
festive, musical, literary, and relig- 
ious. The church has been a work- 
ing church, has had a healthy and 


| steady growth, has been illustrative 


rather than demonstrative, and has 


‘been in most ways a really model 


church. Nothing but congratula- 
tion was heard, and the church 
starts upon its second quarter-cen- 
tury of history amid the acclamations 
of its friends, and with many a token 
of the divine acceptance. 


— 


Petitions are in circulation for sig- 
natures to be presented in the Legis- 
lature, in favor of the enactment of a 
proper law for a day of rest, on the 
first day of the week; and in favor of 
requiring instruction in all the public 
schoolsin hygienic physiology; more 
particularly with reference to the 
physical effects of aleohol and nar- 
cotics, when taken habitually or oth- 
erwise than as medicines, in such 
sicknesses as require the daily attend- 
ance of physicians. Thisis only by 
indirection a temperance movement; 
and it asks for nothing that is not 
scientific and legitimate in our 
schools, where something of anatomy, 
physiology, and the laws of exercise 
and health generally, should be per- 
sistently and impressively taught 
daily. 

Thursday, January 27th, the fourth 
Thursday of the month, is the day 
to be observed, by the more recent 
usage, as a day of special prayer for 
colleges, and other institutions for 
the higher education of the young. 
It has always been followed by tok- 
| d, some- 
times, by such marked instances of 
spiritual benefit as to show all dis- 
cerning minds that God has an ear to 
hear when his people cry. How 
many unnoted blessings have enrich- 
ed the lives of those gathered in such 
institutions, in answer to the prayers 
offered at these anniversaries, no 
dwellers below the skies can ever 
know. Wetrust that our churches 
will observe the day, or anticipate it 
in their Wednesday evening services. 


The following petition is being ex- 
tensively circulated in this State. 
We suggest that where it has not al- 
ready been circulated, it be taken 
from this paper and signed and for- 
warded as soon as possible to Mrs. 
I. J. Spencer, 923 M street, Sacra- 
mento, Cal.: ‘‘Believing that preven- 
tion through the education of the 
people is the antidote for the vice of 
intemperance, we, the undersigned, 
citizens of respectfully petition 
our Legislature, now in session, to 
enact laws requiring instruction in 
physiology and hygiene, which shall 
give special prominence to the in- 
jurious effects of alcoholic drinks and 
narcortics upon the human system; 
given in all schools supported by 
public money or under State control.” 


Our good brother, Rey. A. S. Hous- 
ton, who was last year in Oakland, 


date January 11th: 
cold weather here. 


below zero.” 
think of it. 


The census of France for 1886 
shows a total population 38,218,963 
against 36,672,048 in 1881. The popu- 
lation of Paris has increased only 75,- 
000 against 280,000 recorded in 1885. 


‘“We have had 
Last Friday 44° 
It makes us shiver to 


The population of Alsace is 1,074,- 
626, being an increase of only 669 on 


the number five yearsago. There is 


an excess 27,668 females against a 
similar excess in of 29,777 in 1880. 


released, be committed to this asylum | 


writes us from Fayette, Iowa, under. 


HARRIET B. WILLARD-IN MEMO- 
RIAM. 
In the death of Mrs. Harriet B. 
Willard of the Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind Institute, at Berkeley, Janu- 
ary 14th, that institution lost a wom-. 
an of remarkable adaptation to her 
work and the church there, a mem- 
ber who took the heartiest interestin 
its welfare. She was born in Dum- 
muston, Vt., July 5, 1817. Her 
maiden name was Bellenap, but of 


edge. After marriage to George W. 
Willard, she resided in Ludlow, Vt., 
and at the time of his death in the 
village of Indian Orchard, near 
Springfield, Mass. Subsequently, 
she removed to Andover, Mass.,where, 
thirty years ago, the writer became 
her pastor. She wasthen keeping a 


esteemed that she was soon invited to 
become the matron in the Abbot 
Academy. 
the warmest appreciation. Her in- 
terest in the church and her noble 
qualities made her friends, and gave 
her a large place in the regards of the 
community. But she was so much 
interested in the welfare of her pastor 
and his family that when it was 
deemed necessary for them to come 
to a milder climate, much to the sur- 
prise of all, she felt it her call to go, 
also. 
ter some brief engagements, in 
1861-2, at Benicia and in Oakland, 
she became the matron of the San 
Francisco Orphan Asylum, the du- 
ties of which station she discharged 
till 1870, with rare ability. At the 
latter date, she was invited to the no 
less responsible post of matron of 
the Institute at Berkeley; with this 
she was connected continuously till 
her death. | 

Mrs. Willard wasa woman of vigor- 
ous physical constitution, great exec- 
utive capacity, and was skilled in all 
departments of housekeeping, which, 
in her hands, became, as it deserves 
to become, a high art. She was an 
untiring worker, never’ sparing 
herself by putting a disproportionate 
burden upon others. Indeed, the 
reverse was oftener true; she assum- 
ed tasks not required of her, in or- 
der to relieve others. Inthe charge 
of so many children as have been 
constantly under her care for so 
many years, one knew not which to 
admire the more, her well-maintain- 
ed order and authority or her moth- 
erly kindness. She sympathized 
with their enjoyments and occupa- 
tions in the time of health, and, in 
their sickness, was a watchful friend. 
She identified herself with the insti- 
tutions where she was employed; 
their interest was her own. 
low-workers and servants could not 
fail to regard her with affectionate 
confidence. 

But the central point in her char- 
acter and life was her Master and his 
kingdom. Though the busiest of 
women, finding it difficult to break 
away from her home cares to visit the 
friends she loved, yet her place in the 
services at church was rarely vacant. 
Who that attended the Third church, 
in this city, in its early years, will 
not recall the procession of little 
ones she conducted down the windy 
and dusty streets, to present them in 


house of prayer? To one who was 
excusing herself from church attend- 
ance on the ground that she was tir- 
ed, her warm and earnest response 
was, ‘‘Why, it rests me to be at 
church!” It did rest her; the truth 
her spirit loved refreshed-the weary 
body. But nothing that did not 
seem to her accordant with the 
Scriptures refreshed her. She was 
grieved by any teaching which ap- 
peared to her to be taking away or 
obscuring her Lord. Her participa- 
tion in a church was that of a geéner- 
ous and hearty giver. Her gifts to 
any object connected with her Sa- 
viour’s kingdom were gifts that could 
be felt. She loved the work of the 
American Board, and several persons 
were made by her life-members, the 
latest being the little son of her re- 
cent pastor. That pastor and two 
other pastors, at least, have much 
reason to rejoice in her memory. 

It had been her desire not to out- 
live her health or her usefulness. 
Her desire was signally gratified. 
Though for several last weeks tired, 
yet only a few days was she prostrat- 
ed. Even then there was no acute 
suffering. Though little by little 
her disease reduced her vitality, yet 
her mind was vigorous, clear, con- 
siderate. Her arrangements for her 
earthly affairs were made with the 
decision characteristic of her. Her 


arrangements for heaven had been 
made a long while. 


her earlier years we have little knowl- | 


boarding-house, and was so highly | 


Her services met with} 


It was an actof devotion. Af-. 


Her fel-. 


their clean and tidy array at the 


‘You know. 


Him whom you have _ believed?” 
‘Yes, indeed, I have known Him 
well; He has beew so good to me.” 
‘‘T have no dark passage.” ‘‘Almost 
home.” With such words, the few 


|remaining hours passed, and then 


this life, exceptionally complete for 
the tasks that were given it to do 
here, awoke in the full consciousness 
of the life everlasting. 


LESSONS OF CHARACTER. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


Character, a8 we understand the 
term, including a voluntary and mor- 
al element, is not a birthright, an 1n- 


heritance of natural forces and igsues; | 


it is a product, the outcome of mind 
and will under the influences and les- 
sons of life. ‘(here are natural fac- 
ulties and powers brought into exer- 
cise in framing and securing such 
result, but they are not simply con- 


stitutional and instinctive in their ; 
‘understood. 


action; they are under elective and 
responsible control. 

We are, then, to be continually 
stimulated in the inquiry, What vis- 
its and appeals of outside energies 
are welcomed or permitted so to mold 
thought and feeling and purpose and 
effort in the practical development of 
our being? what ideal of character 
shall we cherish, and under what 
tuition shall we seek for the realiza- 
tion of our hope? in what kind of 
school shall we prosecute such stud- 


ies, and haw earnest shall we be fo! : 


creditable scholarship? 


REY. H. H. SPALDING-—-Y. 


BEGINNING WORK. 


On the 27th of January, 1837, Mrs. 
Spalding opened a school. As there 
were no books, she was obliged to 
print her books with her pen, and so 
could spend only a few hours each 
day in teaching. But her absence 
did not close the school, for so great 
was the interest at first that, as soon 
as one had learned something, he 
became teacher, gathered a’ little 
group around him, and taught them 
what he knew. The scholars were of 
all ages, from the child to the mother, 
with the father and grandparent, 
and they numbered about a hundred 
persons. Their interest in religious 
affairs seemed to be as great as in the 
school, so that Mr. Spalding wrote: 
‘©We might as well hold back thesun 
in its course as hold back the mind 
of this people from religious inquiry. 
When they return from their tents, 
they sometimes spend whole nights 
in perfecting what they but partly 
Iam sometimes aston- 
ished at the correctness and rapidity 
with which several will go through 
many of the events recorded in the 
Scriptures. But no history is listen- 


-ed to with such profound attention 


ag the story of the cross of Christ. A 
paper with his name upon it is clasp- 
ed to the bosom with all the apparent 
affection of a darling child.” 

_ The next year, in August, he made 
a trip to Fort Colville, and he was 
met and followed by a large number 
of Indians, who were anxious to have 
him preach nearly every night, al- 


Can any style of tuition impart to though he might be very tired with a 


us what we would possess of humil- 
ity? If this be the first step in the 
ladder of acquisition, how can we put 
our feet upon the lowest round of the 
ascent? what vision can there be for 
us of most exalted nobility, and of 
spotless purity, before which we shall 
bow down in the dust of self-abase- 
ment? shall we study this lesson 
faithfully until we have mastered its 
teaching? | 

We wish to acquire the virtue of 
patience, the quality which receives 
and endures without murmuring or 


reproach, that which tries and trou- 


bles us, and cannot, at present, be 
removed. The origin of the word 
explains the nature and the culture 


of the disposition which it indicates, | 
and so puts us upon the track of its , 


acquisition. It comes to us from a 
Latin word ‘‘patior,” which signifies 
to suffer. And so our method of 
accomplishment in the grace must 
take us into some school of suffering 
to soul or sense, and teach us to 
endure so long as the burden shall 
be inexorable—to bear such hard- 
ship in silent tranquillity. 


And the question of pracli-al benef- 


icence 1s One of vital moment in our 
ideal of personal endowments. How 
shall we conceive of our life, not as 
a reservoir, butasa fountain? how 
shall we learn to stretch out our 
hands, not to gather in, but to 
distribute? who shall teach us, and by 
what lesson, in every interview and 
interchange, to make another richer 
and happier, rather than add to our 
stores of joy and wealth at his 
expense? I need not multiply illus- 
trations; they will, readily enough, 


occur to those who read. The great. 


underlying problem is, How can I be 


a stepping-stone in dignity and in } P 


fruitfulness to all who would make 
their daily walk a path -of shining 
cheer to their fellow-pilgrims? Let 
me study and practice till my schol- 
arship is largely advanced! 


¥i A. 


The regular monthly reception of 
the Association took place in the As- 
sociation last Thursday evening. 
The programme was given by the 
Benham male choir, assisted by Miss 
Mary Fox, vocalist; Miss Grace A. 
Eaton, elocutionist; Master Charley 
Cushing, boy cornetist; and Carrie 
Bowes, child pianist. The hall was 


filled to its utmost capacity, and the 


programme was greatly enjoyed. 
The course of medical lectures, un- 
der the auspices of the Association, 
opened last Tuesday evening by Dr. 
C. C. Vanderbeck, with a most prac- 
tical lecture on ‘‘An Ounce of Pre- 
ventive Worth a Pound of Cure.” 
Lectures are to follow on the follow- 
ing subjects: ‘‘Physical Culture,” 
‘‘Am I Violating the Laws of Nature?” 
‘‘A Few Facts Young Men Ought to 
Know,” ‘Confidential Suggestions 
to Young Men,” ete. The lectures 
will be exclusively for young men, 
and are given by eminent Christian 
physicians. 


Puget Sound Academy has been 
successful, through Rev. C. C. Otis, 
special Financial Agent of the Trus- 
tees, in securing $10,000 toward its 
endowment fund. The second term 
of the Academy opened January 4th 
with upward of fifty students, and 
the promise of still more. Professor 
George Lindsay is proving to be an 
efficient manager and a faithful teach- 
er, and has the earnest co-operation 
of his assistants. Com. 


““W. L. P.” reports Mr. Beecher 
as saying that ‘‘if we allow the spir- 
itual life to be choked by the physi- 
cal, there is nothing in us to be 
raised at the last day.” What be- 
comes of the coming forth from the 
grave of those that have done evil to 
‘‘the resurrection of condemnation’? 
What is this but ‘‘conditional im- 
mortality,” or annihilation of the 
wicked? M. 

The way to keep the boys in the 
Sunday-school is for their fathers to 
be there. | 


| ride of forty or fifty miles. 
. ville Mr. McDonald, then in charge, 
treated him very kindly, furnishing 
him with a yoke of oxen, three swine, 
‘ thirty-five bushels of grain and twelve 
hundred pounds of flour, to help 
_him in the beginning of his work. 


| to assist. 


At Col- 


During the next winter he com- 


pleted a spelling-book in the Nez 
‘Perce language, with seventy or 


eighty illustrations explained, with 


.the intention of sending it to the 


Sandwich Islands for publication. 


About the 19th of August, 1838, a 
church was organized of six members, 
which was increased soon after to 
sixteen. This at first was composed 
mainly of the missionaries. It was 
Presbyterian in name, but Congrega- 
tional in practice. A mission tem- 
perance society was also organized, 
with Mr. Pambrun of the Hudson 
Bay Company, then in charge of Fort 
Walla Walla, as President. 


The reinforcement of 1838 having 
arrived about this time, Mr, W. H. 
Gray and Mr. ©. Rogers were asso- 
ciated with Mr. Spalding. He was 
also furnished with three hired men, 
two of whom were for the blacksmith 
shop. That winter and spring were 
full of interesting events. A mill- 
race for a grist mill was dug, half a 


-mile long, four feet wide, andin some 


places fifteen feet deep, and with only 
two shovels, four hoes and two axes 


it was completed by the Indians in 


three weeks, some of them digging 
with sticks and some with their 
hands. Towards spring there was 
great enthusiasm about agriculture, 
the success of the previous season 
having aroused and increased it, 
when about two thousand bushels of 
otatoes, corn, wheat, peas and the 
like had been raised, The desire for 
hoes became very great. At first four 
hoes were exchanged for a horse, 
worth about six dollars, but in two 
days the supply of hoes was exhaust- 
ed, and the Indians were willing to 
give a horse fora hoe. But the most 
interesting event was the religious 
interest shown. It began with a 
white man in the employ of the mis- 
sion, and extended among the In- 
diaus. Dr. Whitman was sent for 
An eight-days’ protracted 
meeting was held; thousands attend- 
edit. Probably two thousand per- 
sons made confession of sin, and 
many nights were spent in pleading 
for mercy. In Mr. Spalding’s opin- 
ion but few of these had any just 
sense of sin or holiness, for there 
was much of animal excitement about 
it; still, some were thought to give 
evidence of a change of heart, and 
Timothy, at least (one of the con- 
verts), adorned his profession during 
a long life, through evil as well as 
through good report, and was always 
a firm friend to the whites, rendering 
them invaluable aid through two 
wars, saviag Colonel Steptoe’s com- 
mand from its destruction after its 
defeat in 1858. | 


Still, there were some severe dis- 
couragements. The first Catholic 
priests arrived in the country in the 
fall of 1838, and in regard to this 
event Mr. Spalding wrote: ‘The 
Lord in mercy watch over his cause.” 

In March, 1839, an Indian raised 
his whip over Mr. Gray’s head, and 
when Mr. Spalding tried to settlethe 
difficulty the chiefs held out for three 
or four days; but Mr. Spalding told 


them that he would not worship withg 


them, whereupon they confessed their 
wrong, and asked for pardon, and 
for worship to begin again. 


A little more than a month later, 
Ta-ken-su-i-tas, who had aided him 
very much during the latter part of 
his journey to this country, and had 
made large promises of living a civil- 
ized and Christian life, together with 
some other Indians, talked so badly 
to Mr. Spalding that he wrote: ‘I 
do not know that I ever felt discour- 
aged in the least before in relation to 
this people. Really, I fear that they 


will prove to be a selfish, deceptive | 


race of beings.” | 
The first unhappy difference be- 
tween some of the members -of the 


_ever, 
manded. 


southern branch of the mission also 
began about this time, which after- 
wards resulted in Messrs. Gray, 
Rogers and A. B. Smith leaving the 
mission, in stopping new missiona- 
ries on their way at the Sandwich 
Islands, and in causing the American 
Board to issue an order for the dis- 


continuance of the stations of Messrs. 


Spalding and Whitman, which, how- 
was subsequently counter- 


A pleasant episode, however, was 
the arrival in May, 1839, of Mr. E. 
O. Hall and wife at Mr. Spalding’s 
station, bringing with him a small 
printing - press, with type, paper, 
binding material, sugar, molasses 
and salt, altogether valued at four 
hundred -and fifty dollars, a contri- 
bution from the native church at 
Honolulu. During the same month 
the first printing on the Pacific Coast 
was done at his station. This was 
four hundred copies of his first. book 
in the Nez Perce language, of eight 
pages. Another book followed “in 
August. 3 

In November the first Indians were 
received into the church, Joseph and 
Timothy, after nearly a year’s proba- 
tion. Joseph, eight years later, 
proved recreant, but Timothy ever 
proved faithful. 


{n September Rev. J. S. Griffin, 
an independent missionary, with his 
wife, arrived and spent the winter at 
Mr. Spalding’s. Mr. Griffin taught 
singing and preached, and his wife 
taught school. Other persons around 
the station were engaged in building 
a great mill. | 

A prominent subject which came 
up for. discussion at this time was 
whether the Indians should be en- 
couraged to settle down on their 
lands, and pursue an agricultural 
life, or whether they ought still to 
pursue a roaming and hunting exist- 
ence. Mr. Spalding believed in the 
former, and wrote his reasons in a 
lengthy letter to the Board. Rev. A. 
B. Smith, and probably Dr. Whitman 
at first, took the opposite side, though 
the latter afterwards changed his 
views. Mr. Smith gave as his rea- 
son that, unless the Indians followed 
the chase, they would become rich 
and worldly-minded. Three charges 
were brought against Mr. Spalding 
at this time in a meeting of the mis- 


sion, two of which were proved | 


groundless; and the other, that he 
was conspiring against the life of the 
mission because he was trying to in- 
duce the Indians to settle down, he 
acknowledged to be true, but said he 
thought it was the lifeof the mission, 
and not a conspiracy against it. His 
remarks about these troubles in his 
journal are appropriate, and show a 
Christian and humble spirit. It may 
seem strange, in the light of later 
years, that any member of the mission 
should favor a roaming life for the 
Indian, but it, must be remembered 
that in those years they were depend- 
ent on the Hudson Bay Company 
for their existence in the country, 
and the business of that Company 
was to trade in furs; and that, when- 


ever the Indians should settle down - 


to agriculture, they would do but lit- 
tle, if anything, mm collecting furs, 
and the Company’s business would 
thus be injured. Evidently, the Com- 
pany used its influence with the mis- 
sionaries as against a settled life for 
the Indians. A letter from Secretary 
Green of the Board at Boston, the 
next spring, approved Mr. Spalding’s 
ideas. 

On the 3d of Mareh, 1840, Mr. 
Spalding began a translation of Gen- 
esis, with the following entry in his 
journal: ‘‘Commence translating the 
Holy Word of God into the Nez 
Perces. O most merciful Father, 
watch over me in this great work! 
May thy Holy Spirit, which first dic- 
tated it to holy men of old, move my 
thoughts and my heart! May I atall 
times feel sensible of the sacredness 
of this work! Give, gracious Lord, 
a more correct knowledge of the lan- 
guage and customs of the people, and 
of their manners of thought, that I 
may be able to give the truths of thy 
Holy Word correct in this language. 
May I in no instance be left to con- 
vey a wrong idea!” 

Not long after this Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffin and Mr. Rogers left him, and 
about the Ist of April his saw-mill 


cut its first board, for which he says: . 


‘‘Thank the Lord for his great favor! 
May the mill prove an important 
means in settling the people on their 
lands!” 


On one of his preaching trips made 
about this time the dogs stole most 
of his food from under his feet while 
he was asleep at night, and the next 


night took the rest from under his~ 


head. He was then obliged to eat 
roots and a little meat obtained from 
the Indians, but suffered from hun- 
ger before he reached home. 


The next winter, 1840-41, he spent 
in visiting from house to house, log- 
ging, lumbering, praying, translat- 
ing, writing a catechism, holding a 
protracted meeting, and the like. In 
the spring there was considerable 
more trouble with the Indians, begun 
by a white man married to an Indian 


woman, so that several Indians scof- 


fed at and abused him, tore away his 
mill dam, and took off the gate from 
the head of the ditch. During the 
summer some of the members of the 
mission made an effort to have him 
removed, which caused him much 
sadness, but all his accounts of these 
troubles breathe an humble, Christian 
spirit. M. EE tts. 


A Japanese lady has recently been 
engaged on the editorial staff of one 
of the most important political papers 
in Tokio. : 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


\[rs. Henrietta Skelton, National 
neyintendent of German work of 
the W. C. T. U., also National Or- 
sanizer and Lecturer, addressed the 
Congregational Club at its last meet- 
‘ng in the parlors of the Baldwin 
Hotel. A resolution was passed rec- 
ommending that our churches, as far 
ys practicable, be open for her to 
resent the interests of her work, 
and that it be aided by collections. 


Rev. Professor Jewett is to present 
the subject at the Club on Monday 


next. 

Rey. Dr. Barrows, pastor of the 
First church, in this city, has only 
heen absent one-half day from his 
pulpit since July Ist of last year. He 
left last week for a brief change, yet 
not for rest, as he went on a Home 
Missionary and church-work tour in 
Southern California. His appoint- 
ments are: On Sunday morning last 
+o be at Pasadena, in the afternoon 
+o be at Vernon church, Los Angeles, 
and at night to address a union 
meeting in the First church, Los 
Angeles. Monday and Tuesday were 
to be spent in San Bernardino and 
Riverside. To-day, Wednesday, he 
is to be at the dedication of our Tab- 
ernacle church in San Diego. With 
these and other engagements, his 
time will be fully occupied, but he 
expects to return by the end of this 
week and preach in his own pulpit 
on Sunday next. Rev. Dr. Warren, 
superintendent of Home Missions, 
is to be with him at most, if not all, 
of the meetings in Southern Califor- 
nia. The Doctor is planning a 
Northern tour in the near future. 

Dr. Beckwith preached at the 
First church last Sabbath morning 
and evening. 

Rey. John Kimball preached at the 
Third church Sunday morning, and 
at Olivet at night. 

tey. George Morris was at Olivet 
church in the morning, and at the 
Third church at night. 

Rey. Professor Dwinell filled the 
pulpit at Bethany church morning 
and evening. Pastor Pond is down 
South. 

Rey. G. H. Merrill has been en- 
eaged to supply the Market-street 
ehurch, Oakland. 

Pastor Cooke of the Golden Gate 
church asked his people to take up a 
collection last Sunday for incidental 
expenses. Thirty-five dollars were 
needed, but the collection amounted 
to $52. Good for Golden Gate! 


Rey. A. K. Crawford preached at 
Loring last Sunday evening. 
Rey. Rowland Hill of Antioch and 
tey. C. S. Vaile of Martinez exchang- 
ed pulpits last Sunday. Special ser- 
vices at Martinez have been held 
nearly every night since the Week of 
Prayer. Several conversions are re- 
ported. Dr. Beckwith preached last 
Monday night. Revs. Watkins and 
Tenney are assisting Pastor Vaile 
this week. 
At Antioch, last Sabbath evening, 


Brother Vaile asked for an expres- 


sion of interest, and ten persons re- 
sponded. It is the intention of 
Brother Hill to hold special services, 
beginning next week. He will be 
aided by Brother Watkins. Evan- 
gelist Meserve is expected there week 
aiter next. 

Redwood City church had a mem- 
ovial service last Sunday evening, on 
the death of General John A. Logan. 


The Methodist and Congregational 
churches of Redwood City are hold- 
ing a series of union meetings this 
week. 

We have noted that John S. Zelie 
oi Bangor, son, presumably, of one 
of our earlier ministers at Santa 
Cruz and at Redwood, is a Senior at 
Williams College, and took a prize. 


Dr. L. W. Munhall was to hold a 
two-months’ meeting with Dr. Tal- 
mage’s people, beginning January 

st 


On Sabbath,January 9th,the church 
in San Jose was informed by the pas- 
tor, Rey. C. W. Hill, that the amount 
of $200 was needed to meet arrear- 
ages, and a collection was asked for 
that purpose. The people responded 
With an offering of $217, and the 
church starts on the new year unen- 
cumbered and full of hope. Four 
persons were received at its last com- 
munion, one by letter and three on 
profession of faith. The people are 
earnestly at work securing funds for 
the new building, and the prospects 


_ Last Sunday Rey. W. H. Mc- 
Dougall preached at Plymouth 
church both morning and evening. 


Rey. W. H. McDougall, son of the 
second Governor of California, arriv- 
ed in this State last week after an 
absence of twenty-five years; in 
which time he has changed from a 
little boy toa minister. He has re- 
signed the pastorate of the church at 
North Cornwall, Conn., and comes to 
this his native State for permanent 
work. ’ 


The church in San Buenaventura 
has increased nearly one-third in res- 
ident membership during the year. 
Congregations have increased, and 
the prospects for the future are prom- 
ising. The Sunday-school had de- 
lightful Christmas exercises, and the 
children, wishing to have part in the 
hew church, out of funds raised from 
last year’s Christmas cantata, pur- 
chased pulpit chairs at a cost of fifty- 
five dollars. The fiscal year has just 


closed with all bills paid. 


weeks ago a special collection of four- 
teen dollars was sent to the Home 
Missionary Society to help pay the 
debt. 
Society, held this week, Dr. R. E. 


| Curran, N. W. Blanchard and Chas. 
G. Finney. were elected Trustees; 


Judge L. C. McKeeby, Clerk; and 
Mrs. I. T. Saxby, Treasurer. The 
S. P. R. R. will reach here about 
February Ist, and a new life for the 
place is anticipated. It is hoped that 
not only business, but the churches, 


may receive a new impulse. 
T. D. M. 


Eprirors Pactric: The Rev. George 
B. Allen, formerly pastor of an Epis- 
copal church at Petaluma, having 
outgrown his spiritual surroundings, 
and believing he could be more use- 
ful in ours, having united with our 
denomination, is filling his first pas- 
torate (since his change) here. He 
has been here now about three 
months, and our people appreciate 
him and his good wife. Hisscholar- 
ly attainments and large experience, 
coupled with his deep and fervid pi- 
ety and earnest devotion to his Mas- 
ter’s service, make him a pastor to be 
desired in any field, and one our de- 
nomination should cause to feel at 
home with it; more especially so, as 
his quitting the Episcopal ministry 
was occasioned by his firm belief 
that, if less hampered, he could do 
more good, and he saw in the greater 
freedom of our denomination what 
he found wanting where he was; and, 
seeing his duty, he did not hesitate to 
make material sacrifice to perform it. 
In his pulpit work, in the prayer- 
meeting and Sabbath-school, as well 
as when visiting, and in his daily as- 
sociations with his people, he is par 
excellence, and his wife is a (treasure. 
One week ago last Sabbath, he 
preached a remarkably able, interest- 
ing and helpful discourse upon the 
subject, ‘‘Christ the Bread of Life,” 
taking his text from John vi: 57, 58. 


Lord’s Supper was observed, and an 
unusually large number of communi- 
cants partook. On Friday evening 
last, a donation surprise party was 
tendered the good man and his 
estimable wife. A very large and 
happy company assembled at the par- 
sonage. The Week of Prayer was 
observed unitedly by the Methodist 
Episcopal and our Church, alternate- 
ly holding services in each house, 
with best of fellowship. Com. 
Lodi, Jan. 17, 1887. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—There were thirty 
additions to the First church, in this 
city, recently; six added to the 
church in Petaluma, thirteen to the 
Orange, church and three to the 
Pleasant Valley church. 


Bartist.—Rey. Dr. Frost, after a 
successful seven years’ pastorate in 
Sacramento, resigns to accept a call 
to a pastorate in Denver City. 


Meruopist.—Rev. E. R. Dille of 
Sacramento has been elected Chap- 
lain of the Assembly in the Legis- 
lature. 


Soutuy.—The debt on 


| the Gilroy church has been paid off. 


Rev. W. H. Martin has been as- 
sisting Rev. W. A. Melsan in special 
services in Santa Rosa. 


EriscopaL.—A $2,200 rectory is to 
be built at Pasadena. Bells have 
been supplied to the Church of the 
Advent and St. Stephen’s church, in 
this city. 

Curistran. — Ill-health has com- 
pelled Rev. E. B. Ware of Sacramen- 
to to dispose of the Church News, 
which will hereafter be published in 


and Revs. T. D. Garvin and W. A. 
Melsan, associate editors. 


In India great suffering results 
from the fact that the social law of 
the seclusion of women is so rigidly 
enforced that a male physician is not 
called to attend upon a woman, no 
matter how sorely she may need med- 
icalaid. Two years ago,an Ameri- 
can resident of Bombay, Mr. Kit- 
tredge, anda Parsee gentleman set 
on foot the scheme of establishing a 
faculty of female physicians. The 
sum of twenty thousand dollars was 
subscribed, almost wholly by natives, 
to import two female doctors and 
start a dispensary. This was follow- 
ed by the gift of eighty thousand 
dollars by a wealthy Parsee to build 
a hospital, and another of ten thou- 
sand dollars by a Mohammedan for 
the erection of a dispensary. Since 
the latter was opened there has been 
an average attendance of one hun- 
dred patients a day, the rich, as well 
as the poor, seeking its aid, while 
the private practice of the two wom- 
en physicians has been more than 
they could attend to. There is work 
in Bombay alone for twenty female 
practitioners. The Grant Medical 
College has opened its doors to fe- 
male students, and already twelve 
young women, Parsees and English 
born in in India, have completed their 
first year of medical study. The 
University of Bombay has also de- 
cided to admit female students. It 
would be difficult to measure the re- 
lief of human misery which is involv- 
ed in this new movement. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of suffering 
women will be rescued from pain, 
while to scores of enterprising young 
Jadies will be opened an honorable 
and lucrative profession. The world 
does move.—Ez. 


Mr. Thomas 8S. Ranney, who died 
recently at Homer, N. Y., was the 
founder of the Baptist Mission Press 


Two | 


son’s companion on his last voyage. 


At the annual meeting of the 


At that service, the sacrament of the 


were present. 


Oakland, with Dr. Sweeney, editor, 


at Rangoon, Burmah. He was Jud- 


‘PLYMOUTH CHURCH ANNIVERSARY. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Plymouth church was celebrated last 
Thursday evening, the 13th, by a so- 
cial gathering. The people came to- 
gether to rejoice and be glad over the 
way in which they had been led these 
twenty-five and more years since that 
little Sunday-school was held in the 
little church on the corner of Geary 
and Mason, out of which the church 
grew. One of the little Sunday- 
school girls of those days had deco- 
rated the room with silver stars and 
other appropriate decorations, among 
which was a bell, in memory of the 
little old bell that used to call the 
children to Sunday-school. The ta- 
bles had been arranged for cake and 
coffee, and the people, old and young, 
came and filled the social rooms of 
the church. The older people, es- 
pecially, were there. They came from 
all parts of the city, and also from 
Alameda, Oakland, Brooklyn d 
Berkeley. Some of these were either 
teachers or children in the old Sun- 


day-school before the church was. 


The school-children of other years 
now brought their children with 
them. Some of the old scholars had 
not met for twenty years. Of those 
who organized the church five were 
present. ‘Two of these have contin- 
ued members of the church from the 
beginning. Rev. John Kimball, the 
first pastor, and Dr. J. A. Benton, 
the second, were present. Rev. Mr. 


Kimball, not being quite well, stayed 


only a short time, and those who 
were with the church during its first 
year missed the talk he should have 
made. Dr. Benton made a stirring 
speech with his old-time vivacity. Mr. 
George Tait, one of the original mem- 
bers, who, at the time, was Superin- 
tendent of schools of San Francisco, 
and did more than any one at the 
work of getting the chureh started, 
made a telling talk on the superiority 
of Christianity everywhere over other 
organizations. 
has had so large experience of life 
and travel, was good testimony. Dr. 
William Craig of Oakland spoke of 
old times and the old choir that was 
in the Taylor-street church when it 
was new: Five of those early singers 
Letters were read 
from Professor George Mooar, telling 
of his recollections of the Council 
and the interest he had in the new 
enterprise; also from Mrs. E. P. San- 
ford (Jane Clark), one of the teach- 
ers, whose husband was one of the 
first superintendents of the Sunday- 
school, telling of the interest she had 
in the school, and how she had fol- 
lowed its growth. A good letter 
came from J. W. Cox, who was also 
one of its first superintendents, in 
which he recited what had been done 
and the deep interest he has had in 
this school and the church from 1854 
down to this time. A letter also came 
from Dr. T. F. Bacon of East Oak- 
land, who was one of the original 


members and one of the three dea- 


cons at the first. In his letter he 
said he would probably know few, if 
any, of those who would be present. 
That was a mistake, for, if he had 
come, those three deacons would all 
have been there. A paper was read 
in which some reminiscences of the 
past were gathered up, songs were 
sung, and the evening closed with 
the singing by all of the grand old 
hymn, ‘‘I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord.” 
The people of twenty-five years ago 


| spoke of those of their number who 


had passed on before, and of. those 
still living who are scattered here 
and there, the benefit of whose work, 
years ago, this church is now enjoy- 
ing. At the close it was stated that 
the church had come up to this quar- 
ter-century, and here and now drove 
a stake to mark the event. From 
that stake the church, with God’s 
help, will take a new departure, and, 
with the accumulations from the past 
which it now has, will go on to do 
more and larger work for our Mas- 
ter. Among the gifts received at 
this ‘‘silver wedding” was a tray 
lined with crimson satin, on which 


lay fifty silver dollars fresh from the 


A solid silver card accompan- 
Com. 


mint. 


ied it. 


LUGONIA LETTER. 


Dear Paciric: We are so far away 
from your office, and our people are 
so thoroughly occupied with their 
own affairs, that they seldom take 
the time to contribute anything to 
the columns of the Paciric, although 
your paper is regularly read and 


greatly enjoyed by many of the Chris- | 


tian people at this end of the Santa 
Ana valley. On account of the many 
natural, social and _ educational 
advantages which this part of the 
valley possesses, a fair proportion of 
the new-comers who are _ seeking 
homes on this sun-kissed coast are 
casting their lot among us; and, as a 
result, many new homes have sprung 
up within the sound of our church 
bell during the past year, and, as 
many of them came from Christian 
communities, they bring their relig- 
ious habits with them, and soon find 
their way into the church, thereby 


augmenting the congregation very 


noticeably; and, with the increase of 
numbers, the interest in religious 
matters aiso seems to be increas- 
ing. The fact that our new pas- 
tor, Rev. C. A. Stone, is_ thor- 
oughly imbued with the missionary 
spirit, and is taking right hold of his 
new work, with the aid and sympa- 
thy of the people, seems to be good 
evidence that the church work is go- 
ing to prosper in his hands. On the 
first Sunday of the new year seven 
persons were added to the member- 
ship of the church, four of them be- 


This, from one who 


shown God’s opinion of 


ing members of the pastor’s family, 
the Rev. Jno. G. Hale, our former 
pastor, officiating during this part of 
the service. Commencing with next 
Sunday, the pastor proposes to give 
the children a five-minutes’ sermon 
on every other Sabbath morning, 
which we feel certain will interest 
the little folks, and give them some- 
thing to think about during the 
week. Our church expects soon to 
supply its pews with Dr. Robinson’s 
new singing-book, ‘‘Laudes Domini,” 
which will supply a long-felt want. 
The young people hold regular Sun- 
day-evening meetings in the school- 
house, which have been well sustained 
during the year. With the pastor’s 
co-operation, they are now about to 
adopt some new plans for Christian 
endeavor, which will enable them to 
reach a greater number of people, 
and bring them under the influence 
of the gospel of truth. At theannual 
meeting of the church on Thursday 
evening, January 6, 1887,a new set of 
officers was chosen for the ensuing 
year, and an almost unanimous vote 
was taken to instruct the Trustees to 
take such steps as may be found 
necessary to change the name of the 
church from the misleading title of 


Second Congregational Church 


of San Bernardino” to that of ‘‘The 
First Congregational Church of 
Lugonia.” Several other denomina- 
tions hold occasional services here, 
so that all may have an opportunity 
of listening to the preaching of the 
Word, whatever their creed may be. 
Lugonia, Jan. 8,1887. C.H.L. 


‘DEPARTURE IN TEMPERANCE 


NEW 
WORK. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL OF THE FIRST CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Eprrors Paciric: At the request of 
the Bay Assoeiation, I send you a 
brief account of our new departure 
in the line of temperance work in 
our Sunday-school. In this scheme, 
a class ‘‘Pledge Card” is used, one in 
each class. The pledge is a plain 
promise to abstain from all intoxicat- 
ing drinks asa _ beverage, during the 
year of 1887, and to help each other 
to be faithful. | 

The Pledge Cards are kept by the 
Sunday-school ‘superintendent, and 
by him are returned to the classes on 
the last Sunday of each month for 
new signatures. Once in three 
months, the teachers are expected to 
make a ‘‘Fidelity Report” to the Su- 
perintendent. These reports will 
cover all the points pertaining to the 
integrity of the pledge, and will be 
strictly private. 

There are spaces on the card for 
the four quarterly reports of the year, 
and the Superintendent will enter 


in these spaces the principal facts 


reported regarding each scholar. A 
simple system of shorthand. marks 
will be used in the recording of 
these reports, much the same as I use 
in tabulating my teachers’ reports 
upon the ordinary class-cards of the 
school. Except to respond in a body 
at the call of the pastor, we have no 
separate meetings. The last Sunday 
in December is our ‘*‘Temperance 
Union Day.” Wetook over 600 sig- 
natures to the pledge at the organiz- 
ation. The material out of which 
the quarterly reports are to be made 
will be furnished on a printed slip 
of suggestions to teachers, and the 
whole so guarded as to make public- 
ity practically impossible, unless by 
gross carelessness. I have a sepa- 


rate scheme for getting at the tobac- | 


co evil, which will be put into opera- 
tion as soon as perfected. I enclose 
you one of the cards we use. The 
points are these: 1. Each class a tem- 
perance circle by itself. 2. The 
pledge is offered frequently. 3. The 
work is reported upon regularly. 
4. At the end of the year we do it 
over again. 5. No extra meetings, 
no officers or managers. 6. Entire pri- 


vacy in handling difficult cases. Any | 


school may easily prepare acard suit- 
ed to its sure necessities, and I think 
may work it successfully with a ht- 
tle care and effort on the part of the 
Sunday-school Superintendent or 
pastor. 
the teachers is essential to its suc- 
cess. 
signally fortunate in my school. 
Yours very sincerely, 
J. Rea, Supt. 
Jan. 12, 1887, Oakland, Cal. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JAN. 380. 
GEN. 12: 1-9. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


The call of Abram took place about 
half-way between the time of the 


flood, and the coming of the Israel- | 


ites out-of Egypt. In this we 


EMIGRATION. 


He intended to have a new nation, | 


under a trained and _ disciplined 
founder. To accomplish this pur- 


pose, he first gave the command to] 


Abram to get out from country, kin- 
dred, and father’s house. He could 
do better with new surroundings. It 
is often best for aman not to grow up 
under his father’s shadow, unless it 
is a very smallone. Many a one is 
more of a man becauseaway from the 
place of his infancy. It is often best 
not to live too near the cradle. Some 
will be always called by their infant 
names, until, having obeyed the com- 
mand to ‘‘get thee out,” they find 
themselves addressed as ‘‘Mr.,” and 
are constantly reminded that the re- 
sponsibilities of manhood are up- 
on them. Many assume the burdens 
of active Christianity more readily 


when away from the old men who al- | 


The hearty co-operation of | 


In this last point, we were. 


ways attended to these matters in their | - 


childhood. Abram was also a 
MODEL EMIGRANT. 


He was courageous. It is compar- 
atively easy fora single man to do 
the work of a pioneer, especially if 
he is young; but for an old man, with 
wife, relatives, servants and property, 


to set out with all these. ‘‘not know- 


ing whither he went” (Heb. xi: 8), a 
high grade of courage was needed. 
But he risked all. He was 


OBEDIENT 


To the call of God. He seems to 


have made no objection, and allowed 
no delay: ‘‘So Abram departed as 
the Lord had spoken unto him.” 
He was also a 

TRUSTFUL 


Emigrant. He had to go throughan 
inhabited country, and enter a region 
held by a people numerous and 
strong. They felt that they owned 
the country. His was no silent and 
unseen progress, such as a single ad- 
venturer might make. With cattle, 
servants and the family of his neph- 
ew, every movement must be known 
by the inhabitants. If they had 
wished to stop him, they could find 
him any night where there was grass 
and water. But he trusted in the 
protection of the God who had called 
him. Abram was also a 


RELIGIOUS 


Emigrant. In beginning a hard 
journey it is a common thing to lay 
aside all things difticult to carry, if 
they can be spared. With many 
travelers religion has been found to 
be the most cumbersome, and most 
easily spared; even on the spacious 
steamer or palace car they have found 
no room for Bible, prayer or Sabbath 
observance. But Abram could not 
lay aside his religion. It was all 
through him, in his heart and bones, 
as well as on his face and tongue. It 
was part of the man. It appeared in 
Sichem, Moreh, and on the mountain 
east of Bethel. It was no mere sen- 
timent that could be concealed with- 
in. It broke forth in appropriate 
forms of worship in which others 
could join. At his touch the stones 
arose in altars unto the Lord. And 
this was not at the end of his jour- 
ney. 
road, visible evidences that a worship- 
er of God had passed that way, while 
he ‘‘journeyed, going on still toward 
the South.” The influence of such a 
man, for good, would be great with 
his own relatives and neighbors, but, 
beyond this, he was told that in him 
should | 


ALL FAMILIES 


Of the earth be blessed. He should 
be the founder of the nation from 
which the Messiah should come. To 
this nation should be given the proph- 
ecies that should be fulfilled in Him, 
so that the world might know him 
when he came. From the heights to 


which Abram was raised by the prov- 


idence and the promise of God, he 
looked across the generations of his 
descendants for nearly two thousand 
years, and saw, by faith, the light of 
the unrisen Sun on the loftier peaks 
of Zion and of Calvary. He saw the 
day of Christ and was glad. It was 


for this that Abram was chosen, mul- 


tiplied and blessed, that he might di- 
rect the eyes of the world to Christ. 
While, then, we admire his obe- 
dience, courage, trust and _ relig- 
ious zeal, we acknowledge that a 
greater than Abram has since appear- 
ed, and bow in reverence before him, 


A missionary in Japan writes: 
‘‘Japan is born to be, and bound to 
be, a missionary nation. In education, 
in material development, in govern- 
ment and in religion, Japan is to do 
missionary service for her neighbor 
nations. Save Japan, and you have 
saved the Orient.” 


The Best Place To Buy 


x 


FOR A SMALL AMOUNT OF MONEY. 


SMALL STORE. FINE INSTRUMENTS 
EX PENSE. ‘s 
PRICE. FINISH. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


You are invited to test and compare before 
buying. 


PIANOS to RENT | ORGANS for SALE 


J. T. BOWERS & SON, 
719 Market St, San Francisco. 


0S" door to Bancroft’s new building. 


Alfalfa, Onion Sets, 


Grass, Clover, Vegetable 
And Flower Seeds. 


Send for large, illustrated, descriptive and 
priced Calalogae, mailed free. 


E. J. BOWEN, 
Seed Merchant, 
815 and 817 SANSOME S8T., SAN FRANCISCO 


MYERS @& CO. 


STOVES}: 
RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | 


OUSEHOLD 
UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 


He left behind him, on the} 


Writing Machine 


(ROYA 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eca- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
soid in competition with the multitude of }ow- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
ONLY cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR. PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Pa 
on a 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 


Cards, and the Artistic Designing. Engraving _ 


and Illuminating 
Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 


p-d31 Opposite the Occidental 


of Monograms, Crests and 


White 


For family use, dressmaking, tailoring and 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands without an equal. 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 
THE BEST SATISFYING. 


WHITE SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 


108 and 110 Post Street, S. F.. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND Sot 


Rapid, Accurate, & 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: — 
Itcan be learned in one-third the time the 
neil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u-ed upon the lap in a public 
as-embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$49.00 
*- Instruction. 50.00 
This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper,.and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 
Oo" Come and take trial lessons free. 


G G. Wickson & Co , 38 California St.,8.F. 


THE LITTLE 
WONDER 
LAMP 


Gives the EFLECTOR 
LAM Candles at the cost of one. 
The “LITTLE WONDER” jis an all 
Metal Safe Nickel Plated Lamp that will 
not break if it falle. It will light up a 
large Room or Store and can be paieey 


increasing. Thé heat is thrown off by the 
the Lamp remaining safe and 
coo 


to handle at,all times. Ask your 
dealer forit. Made and forsaleat whole- 
sale only by the HATTAN 
BRASS co., Ist Ave. and 28th St.., 
New York. Illustrated catalogue sent 
free to any one. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 


oS” DIVIDEND NOTICE—THE GERMAN 
Savings and Loan Society.—For the half year 
ending December 31, 1886,the Board of Di- 
rectors of The German Savings and Loan So- 
c ety has declared a dividend at the rate of four 
and thirty-two one-hundredths (4 32-10U) per 
cent. per annum on term deposits, and three 
and sixty one-hundredths (360-100) per cent. 
per annum on ordinary deposits, payableon | 
and after the 3d ba $Y January, 1387. By or- 

der, ‘EO. LETTE, Sevretary. 
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-dilly-daliying ways. 
syour room now, change your dress, 


~ 


PaciFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, January 19, 1887, 


Children’s Corner. 


A CANDY-PULL. 


Two little maids had a candy-pull, 
Once, on a winter’s day; 

“The very best time that ever was, 
And the sweetest, too!” langhed May. 


But mamma frowned, with comb in hand: 
‘‘There is candy everywhere; 

And if ’tweren’t scattered quite enough, 
Here is some in Gracie’s hair!” 


And Gracie’s eyes with tears were blind, 
As she clung to mamma’s knee; 

“T fink that this is the worstest kind 
Of a candy-pull!” sobbed she. 

| — Youth’s Companion. 


KITTY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


‘‘It’s perfectly impossible to please 
grandmother, and Ido not mean to 
try any longer,” said Kitty, address- 
ing her friend, Miss Theo, the new 
teacher at the academy. 

All the girls were in love with Miss 
Theo. They admired her pretty 
dresses, the way she wore her hair, 
the flowers at her belt, and the gold 
cross and sparkling crystal which 
hung from her watch chain. Private- 
ly, every girl in the class was deter- 
mined, when she should be grown 
up, to dress and move exactly like 
Miss Theo; to be seen, summer and 
winter, with a flower or a geranium 
leaf shining in dainty sweetness 
somewhere, either at the throat or 
waist; and, if so lovely a thing could 
be found, to have a crysial for clear- 
ness and a cross for plainness, pre- 
cisely like those worn by the darling 
teacher. 

‘‘Darling” was the name that fitted 
her best; the girls all thought of her 
in just that sweet and caressing man- 
ner,and more than blessed was she 
whom Miss Theo sent on an errand, 
whose pen Miss Theo borrowed, or 
by whose desk Miss Theo sat to re- 
late one of her wonderful after-lunch- 
eon stories. | 

The best thing about it all was that 
the girls, consciously as well as un- 
consciously, were making lovely 
Miss Theo their model in more than 
mere externals. They copied her 
gentleness, her low, softly modulated 
tones, her pleasant ‘‘I beg your par- 
don,” and ‘‘Thank you, dear’; and 
more than one mother was delighted 
in the charm which she saw growing 
in her Susy, Jenny or Sally—a charm 
never to be attributed to mere arith- 
metic or analysis. 

But Kitty, poor orphaned Kitty 
Parsons, who lived with her grand- 
mother in the wee brown house, not 
much bigger than a wren’s nest, hid- 
den among leaves and shrubs, and 
tucked out of sight in a turn in the 
road, under the hill—Kitty had 
known harder times than ever since 
she had begun to love and copy Miss 
Theo. 

Grandmother was a rough old wo- 
man; she took care of Kitty as well 
as she knew how, and she wanted 
her to go to school, and learn to read, 
write and cipher; but good manners 
she disliked. She called them ‘‘af- 
fectation,” and was very impatient 
with that, whatever she meant by it. 

‘‘Kitty,” said Miss Theo, answer- 
ing the remark at the beginning of 
this little story, ‘‘whether you can 
please your grandmother or not, it is 
your duty to try. It is always our 


-duty to do our very best, because 


there is One who sees and cares; you 
know who that is, dear?” 

‘““Yes, Miss Theo, Jesus.” 

‘‘The Master,” said Miss Theo, 
reverently. ‘‘Now I will give you a 
help word for to-day, to-morrow, and 
all the week: ‘Whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily, as to the Lord, and not 
unto men.” 

Kitty repeated the verse over twice 
after Miss Theo, then all the way 
home she kept saying until she knew 
it perfectly. Down the long village 
street, shaded by the maples with 
their glory of flame-colored leaves, 
past the blacksmith’s shop, where she 
usually liked to loiter a little, watch- 
ing the red glory of the fire, and 
hearing the beat of the smith’s great 
hammer, past the woodland where 
the boys and girls came to gather 
nuts, she walked slowly and said the 
verse. At last she was lifting the lit- 
tle unpainted gate. 

‘*Kitty!” said a sharp voice, ‘‘where 
have you been idling? School must 
have been out an hourago. You do 
try my patience with your dawdling, 


and finish the ironing before dark. 
The flats are just right.” 


Grandmother herself was busy 
sewing on blue overalls for Farmer 
Mott’s hired man. She did odd jobs 
of the kind whenever she could get 
them, and really needed Kitty’s as- 
sistance with the work. The trouble 
was, she never asked for it graciously. 

‘‘Please, grandmother,” said Kitty, 
‘may I draw my map first? I can 
iron after dark, but I cannot see to 
draw then.” 

‘‘Draw a map? No, indeed; I never 
heard of drawing maps till these 
new-fangled notions came in at 
school.” | 

‘«*But when can I, grandmother?” 

«To-morrow morning, if you get 
up early enough. Iron now, and be 
quiet about it. Do you hear me, 
Katharine?” 

No wonder grandmother was an- 
gry. Kitty was dragging one foot 
over the other. She knocked down 
the ironing board, she let the iron- 
holder fall on the hot stove, and an 
odor of burning pervaded the little 
room. Would Miss Theo have known 


Kitty? I fear not. 


Make haste to- 


But presently better 
came. 
per Kitty’s text into her ear. 


ed the space about her. 


And a new| 


thoughts When good-night time came, she 
A sweet voice seemed to whis- kissed Kitty tenderly, and thanked 
It fill- her. - 


Next day Miss Theo drew the child 


feeling, something Kitty had never close in a loving embrace, as Kitty 


experienced before, took command said: 
of her willful feet and laggard hands, | 


‘‘T found out yesterday that it was 


of her pouting lips and frowning notimpossible to please grandmother, 


forehead. 


after all; and I mean to try more, 


The lips forgot to pout, the brow , and with your text to help me.”— 
smoothed its puckers away, the feet _Sunday-Schvol Times. 


stepped lightly and swiftly back and | 


forth, the hands moved the iron deft- 
ly over the nicely dampened clothes; 
and it was not very long before the 
task was done, and the old clothes- 
horse hanging full of pieces ready 
to air. 

This was doing work ‘‘heartily, 
as unto the Lord.” 

‘Grandmother, may I draw my 
map now? I am sorry I was so cross.” 

How surprised grandmother was! 
Never had Kitty made such an ac- 
knowledgment before. She _ said 
now, however—poor grandmother, 
who had not learned any better: 

‘Well, you ought to be sorry. 
You’ve been spry, though. Yes, draw 
it if you like.” ? 

It did some good, then, this verse 
of Miss Theo. 

Kitty finished the map. She learn- 
ed her lesson, too, in the between 
times when she wasn’t bringing in 
wood, or drawing water, or setting 
the table, or washing the 
That daily changing her dress, o 
which grandmother insisted, was a 
necessity; for the child was a little 
maid of all work at home, and the 
gray frock and white ruffled apron 
which she wore at school could not 
have been kept neat had they not 
been replaced by calico when school 
was out. | 

The next morning Kitty was up 
bright and early. She loved to go to 
school. It was just bliss to be there 
with the girls and Miss Theo. As 
she tripped down the narrow little 
stairway her grandmother called her, 
not crossly, but plaintively. 


HOW HATTIE BECAME A CHRISTIAN. 


| _ She was only nine years old. I had 


' been preaching to the children. 


At 


| the close of the meeting, Hattie came 


dishes. 
sy 8 | came to save you, did he not?” 


to me, and said: / 

‘‘T do want to be a Christian; how 
can I be?” and the anxious look in 
her great, brown eyes assured me she 
was in earnest. 

‘‘Hattie, are you a sinner?” I asked 
her. 

‘‘Oh, yes; 1am a very wicked girl,” 
she replied. 

‘‘What! such a little girl as you a 
sinner? How can that be?” ~- 

The tears could be kept back no 


longer, and she sobbed as though her 


little heart were broken. 
‘‘T am so wicked!” she said. 
‘‘Hattie, what did Jesus come into 
the world for?” 
‘To save sinners,” came the an- 
swer, between two great sobs. 
‘“‘Then, if you are a sinner, he 


3 


‘Will he save me?” she asked, ea- 
gerly. 

‘Yes, Hattie; Jesus is willing and 
waiting to save you now. Will you 
go home and give yourself to him to 
be saved?” 

‘Tlltry,” shereplied. 

Why did Task her to go home to 
give herself to Christ? ; 

The next afternoon Hattie was 


present at the children’s meeting, 


“Come here, child, I’ve a_ head-. 


ache. Ill not be able to get up, I’m 
afraid. You must make me a cup of 
tea.” 

‘*Heartily, as unto the Lord,” whis- 
pered Kitty to herself. She had been 
saying her prayers in her little bed- 
room, and felt as if God had heard. 
Yet this was not the answer she was 
expecting. 

She lighted the fire, made tea, and 
toasted a half-slice of bread delicately 
crisp and brown; with the pleasant- 
est face in the world she brought 
them to her grandmother, only to 
hear her say: 

‘*You won’t be able to go to school 
to-day, Kitty. I’m too sick. You 
will have to stay home and take care 
of me and finish James Sander’s over- 
alls.” 

Not one word could Kitty answer. 
The disappointment was simply so 
dreadful that she was speechless. 

‘*I promised them to him at twelve 
o'clock to-day,” her grandmother 
wenton. ‘‘It’s only buttons to sew 
on, and a few pieces to stay. You 
can do it easily. Go away, now, 
Kitty, darken the room, and keep 
very still. My head feels as if it 
would split.” | 

‘‘And my heart,” said Kitty, as she 
looked at her beloved school books 
on the shelf by the clock, not wanted 
to-day, ‘‘my heart feels as if it would 
break.” 

She took the blue overalls spite- 
fully enough out under a tree, and 
began to finish them as she well knew 
how, for Kitty was clever with her 
needle. She had forgotten her text 
when suddenly high over her head 
in the tree,a bird began to sing. 
The time of the singing of birds was 
past. Most of the warblers were 
busy with family cares, preparing to 
move southward before winter, and 
not feeling like singing. But this 
bird sang into Kitty’s very soul. 

And, as she listened, her text came 
to her again, ‘‘Whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily, as unto the Lord.” 

Even James Sanders’ overalls? Yes, 
Kitty, the Lord aécepts that sort of 
work,if you do itin your very best way 
heartily. 

‘‘Grandmother needs the money,” 
said Kitty to herself, ‘‘and she always 
keeps her word.” 

Like a fairy or a mouse Kitty slip- 
ped in the house and out of it; gently 
she moved, gently she spoke, gently 
she attended on her grandmother. 
Though she received no _ special 
thanks, it was much that she was not 
scolded nor found fault with. By 
and by her grandmother felt able to 
rise, and sit, dressed in a loose wrap- 
per and a shawl, beside the window. 

Little Kitty, feeling strong and 
well to her very finger-tips, suddenly 
realized the contrast between herself 
and the wan, thin, worn old iady, 
querulous and exacting because she 
was tired, weak and unhappy. 

‘‘Nobody loves her very much,” 
she thought. ‘‘I wonder if I could, 
if I were to try to do it ‘as to the 
Lord, heartily.’ ” 

Miss Theo’s verse was bearing 
sweet fruit. So do the seeds of the 
kingdom always, if only you give 
them room to grow. BS: 

“Shall I read to you,grandmother?” 
said Kitty, later. 

“Tf you like, child.” 

Then, taking the old brown Bible 
down, Kitty found the fourteenth 
chapter of John,and read those dear- 
est words of the Master: ‘‘Let not 
your heart be troubled; ye believe in 
God, believe also in me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions; 
if it were not so I would have told 
you.” 

Grandmother listened and her face 


was no longer cross, but full of peace. 


but her sad little face showed that 
the question was still unsettled. She 
came to me, and I said: 

‘‘Well, Hattie, did you 
self to Jesus?” 

‘**T tried to do so, but I don’t feel 
any better. I asked Jesus to take 
me, but I don’t know whether he did 
or not.” | | 

I said to her: 

‘TI think I know what is the trou- 
ble”; and, as her face was turned so 
anxiously to mine, seeking the light, 
ITadded: ‘‘You gave yourself to Je- 
sus, and then took yourself right 
back again.” 

‘Yes, that’s just what I did,” said 
Hattie, as the truth suddenly flashed 
upon her. 

‘Well, is that the way to do? Is 
it not best.to give yourself to him, 
and just trust him to save you? Will 
you do that, and when?” : 

“Oh, now—this moment”; and, 
dropping upon her knees, she said: 
‘Jesus, I am a sinner, and I give 
myself to you, and Jil never take 
myself back again as long as [I live.” 

That was all she could do, and 
when she arose there was a new light 
in her heart; and to-day Hattie is one 
of the most joyous and earnest and 
useful little Christians in all this 
wide, wide world. 

Will my readers do as Hattie did? 
Young Reapers. | 


give your- 


HOW IT BEGINS. 


‘Give me a half-penny and you 
may pitch one of these rings, and if 
it catches over a nail, I’ll give you 
threepence.” 

That seemed fair enough. So the 
boy handed him a half-penny and 
took the ring. He stepped back to 
the stake, tossed the ring, and it 
caught on one of the nails. 

‘‘Will you take six rings to pitch 
again or threepence?” 

“'Threepence,” was. the answer, 
and the money was put in his hand. 
He stepped off, well satisfied with 
what he had done, and probably not 
having an idea that he had done 
wrong. A gentleman standing near 
him watched him, and now, before he 
had time to look about and rejoin his 
companions, laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘‘My lad, this is your first lesson in 
gambling.” 

‘‘Gambling, sir?” | 

‘‘You staked your half-penny and 
won six half-pence, did you not?” 

‘Yes, I did.” 
did not earn them, and the 
were not given to you; you won 
them, just as gamblers win money. 
You have taken the first step in the 
path; that man has gone through it, 
and you can see the end. Now, I 
advise you to go and give his three- 
pence back, and ask him for your 
half-penny, and then stand square 
with the world, an honest boy.” 

He had hung down his head, but 
raised it very quickly, and his bright, 
open look, as he said, ‘‘I’ll do it,” 
will not soon be forgotten. He ran 
back, and soon emerged from the 
ring, looking happier than ever. He 
touched his cap and bowed pleasant- 
ly, as he ran away to join his com- 
panions. This was an honest boy, 
and doubtless made an _ honorable 
man.—WMorning Star. 3 


The best way to amuse children is 
to keep them busy, and make them 
believe they are helping mamma. 
Very small children can clear up a 
room, pile up books and papers, and 
dust furniture, also pick up their 
own playthings, and this helps tired 
mothers. Making scrapbooks will 


amuse the quiet ones, and a hammer, 


nails and block of wood will some- 
times furnish entertainment for the 


boys and tomboys.—WNational Stock- 


man. 


Every alley leads to an avenue. . 


‘Tlage exercise may be practically 


dents of that section. 


THE AFTER-DINNER NAP. 


There is much difference of opinion | 


concerning the desirability of an af- 
ter-dinner nap. Those who advocate 
cite the example of animals, but 
these gorge themselves with food 
whenever opportunity offers, and are 
heavy and drowsy in consequence. 
A short rest is, however, different 
from lethargic sleep, and often ap- 
pears to do good. Brain work should 
certainly be forbidden after dinner. 
The interval between it and bedtime 
should be devoted to recreation and 
amusement. In the case of elderly 
people a short nap after a late dinner 
often aids digestion, but, as a gener- 
al rule, it is better for such persons 
to make their principal meal at 2 
p.M. The digestive powers of most. 
elderly people are at a low ebb in the 
evening. When sleeplessness is 
troublesome, relief should be sought 
for in the discovery and removal of 
the cause whenever possible. The 
condition is often due to indigestion, 


and when this is the case the ordina- | 


ry remedies for inducing sleep are 
worse than useless. The nervous 
relations between the brain and the 
stomach are so intimate that disorder 
of the one organ is almost certain to 
affect the other. Excitement, worry 
and anxiety, which have their seat in 
the. brain, interfere with the func- 
tions of the stomach, and in like 
manner anything that unduly taxes 
the power of, or irritates, the stom- 
ach disorders the circulation and nu- 
trition of the brain. The sleepless- 
ness often complained of by gouty 
persons is due to the poisonous effect 
of the morbid material upon the 
nervous system. Excessive smoking, 
too much alcohol, tea and coffee, 
often resorted to by overworked per- 
sons, are frequent causes of sleepless- 
ness. In all these cases the cause is 
removable, while the effect may be 
counteracted by appropriate treat- 
ment. Nothing is more mischievous, 
however, than to continue the habits, 
and to have recourse to drugs to 
combat the effects. A due amount of 
exercise tends to induce normal sleep, 
and such exercise need not be of a 
violent character. A’ walk of two or 
three miles daily is sufficient, and is, 
perhaps, as much as a busy man can. 
find time for. <A ride on horseback, 
the Palmerstonian cure for. gout, is 
probably the best form of exercise for 
those whose minds are constantly at 
work. It has been well said that a 
man must come out of himself when. 
in the saddle. He is forced to attend 
to his horse, and to notice the objects 
he meets. Walking may be a merely 
automatic process, and afford little, 
if any, relief to the mind, and car- 


valueless, if the mind is not diverted 
from what had previously occupied 
it.—Forinighily Review. 


PROPERTY CAPTURED DURING THE 
WAR TO BE RETURNED. 


Some time ago Acting Secretary 
Fairchild instructed Mr. Krites, chief 
of the division of abandoned proper- 
ty, to carry into effect the provisions 
of the Act of Congress authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to de- 
liver to the rightful owners certain 
articles of jewelry, etc., captured by 
the United States army during the 
civil war and deposited in the Treas- 
ury department. Mr. Krites has ac- 
cordingly prepared rules and regula- 
tions which will govern the restora- 
tion of all such articles, and has just 
concluded an examination of the 
articles on deposit. They are con- 
tained in two boxes, and consist of 


silverware, jewelry, portraits, watch- |. 


es, ete. One of the boxes contained 


nearly five hundred watches—gold, | 


silver and brass—and a number of 
jack-knives, pocket-books, letters, 
etc. These were mainly taken from 
prisoners of war, who died in hospi- 
tals around Washington, Cape Look- 
out and Elmira, and were deposited 
in the Treasury by General Ketchem. 
Some of them, however, belonged to 
Union soldiers, who.died during the | 
war near the place designated. The 
other box contained a lot of articles 
captured by General Sherman’s 
troops in Camden, S. C., in the early 
part of 1865. They consist of family 
plate, jewelry, etc., which had been 


deposited in a bank at Camden byj 


Mr. McRae and other wealthy resi- 
An inventory 
has been made, and it is thought the 
articles can be easily identified by 
their owners. They will be restored 
upon application, accompanied by 
satisfactory evidence of ownership.’ 
The two boxes referred to contain all 
the property of the character describ- 
ed now in the United States Treas- 
ury, except, possibly, the presenta- 
tion swords belonging to General 
Twiges and captured by General 
Butler in New Orleans. It is an un- 
settled question as yet whether these 
swords can be restored under the 
provisions of the act referred to 
above. All the other articles men- 
tioned which have not been restored 
by April next will be advertised, and 
such as shall still remain in the 
Treasury for one year from that time 
will be sold at public auction.—Ez. | 


Go on in your journey to heaven, 
and be content with such fare by the 
way as Christ and his followers have 
had before you, for they had always 
the wind on their faces; and the Lord 
hath not changed the way to us for 
our ease, but will have us follow our 
sweet guide.—S. Rutherford. 


The darkest hour in the history of 
any young man is when he sits down 
to study how to get money without 
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Use All Drug gists 


‘iF. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


STORES, 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, afew staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL!ExtraC, bbls........ 534¢ 
PRICES. Golden C y 


Ex. Family, bbl, $4to04.50; SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


25e per gal 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. 
Oatmeal, In kegs, 5 gal..$1.50@).75 


Cornmeal, tbh...2 CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS, 
Cr’d Wheat, th. |Good Japan, tb... .25@50c 
|Eng. B’kfast, th.. .25@50e 
Pearl Barley,ib.4 @e |Formosa Oolong.3'@d0e 
Sago & Tapioca.4 @5c 
SUGARS AT REFINERY MISCELLANEOUS. 
RATES. 20-th hox good raisins, 75 
Cube Sugar, bbls, th.624¢/20.tb bar Ex. L’ndrySoap 
Crushed, bbls ... ...644¢e 35¢ 
Granulated, bbls -614¢e White Beans......... 2¢ 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern 
Sugar-cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, 
Sardines, Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., 
ete. All of which we offer at the lowest possible 
rates, as wearye placed in a position to furnish a 
first-class quality of goods at wholesale rates 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of 
the establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale 
House, at once becomeclearly manifest to the 
customer who orders a bill of goods of Ds. 


vantages to our patrons than can be secured by 
them at a wholesale house exclusively, for the 
reason that they will not break or open packages, 
and we will doso, 2nd in all cases at whelesale 
rates. All orders coming to our whol.sale House 


.| requiring Case goods and packages of a like char- 


acter, to be opened, are always filled at our Sixth- 
street House, a system of profitand convenience 
which strongly recommends itself to RELIGIOUS 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE CITY AND 


STATE. The orders which we almost daily re- 


ceive from institutions is proof conclusive of the 
satisfaction given. If parties living at a distance 
desire to order goods of us not included in the 
above list and willsend us acatalogue of the goods 
wantea, we will immediately return it, with 

rices annexed for their approval, before send- 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves ina 
position to judge for themselves before sending 
us the final order, and securing all the advantag- 
se of being present in the store at the time of pur- 
chase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St, 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


"Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisce 
july13-tf 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. m. to3 Pp. m. 


Ww. Griswold 
DE 


.... Has removed to.... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


G. M. PEASE,-M. D. 


Surgeon, 


( PRACTITIONER oF 


125 Turk Street, - ° San Franciscr, 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. M. and 7 P. m. 
apr13-tf 


PARKER'S | 


HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

= ™ the hair, Restoring color when 
gray, and preventing Dandruff. 
It cleanses the scalp, stops the 


honestly earning it.— Horace Greeley. 


is hair falling, and is sure to please. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


Tea and Grocery 


We offereven more, aud decidedly better, ad-_. 


RUBBER HOSE | 


Uncolored Japan .35@50c } 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP 


Eastern and European cities via the G 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. i 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains mak 
prompt connections with the severa] 
railway lines in the East, 
counécting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers 


EUROPEAN PORTS. 


{PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING Caps 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third. 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mrs, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEzome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., Sano Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. 


Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Act. 
BAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
3 ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


64! Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
— District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BODIES 
FoR SHIPMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


GOAL! 


‘DELIVERED IN BULK 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


Honest WEIGHT. Lowest Rare. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD 


BOARDING STABLE. 

GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 
1925 Bush St., Bet Laguna & Buchanan 
OMPLETE STOCK constantly on hand. 

WOOD, COAL, COKE and CHARCOAL. 
Send trial order. 
Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. Hay and grain for sale. 


But 
x for our Catal, 
H 


without writi 
THE BEST. Ofer ces defy g 
SEEDS are PUR TES 


FREE 


petition, and 

RELIABLE. 
E— invaluable to all 
125 pages, including 


SHRUBSPTREES, FRUITS. 

The RAREQW NEW. The CROICEST OLD. 
33d Year. 700 Acres. 21 Large@jreenhouses. 

THE STCRRS & HARRISON CO. 
PA'NES ILLE, LAKE CO. OHIO. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRanorsco 


to all 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


— 


SUNRISE. 


silence profound; then faintly 
Low throbbings in the air, 
4 presence holy, saintly, 
voices breathing prayer; 
4 wavering light uncertain, 
4 soft glow spreading wide, 
igqsky, somber curtain 
Drawn silently aside; 
Pp ue rays of rare completeness 
ar down the sky’s dim lawn, 
lips of rosy sweetness 
Upraised to kiss the dawn; 
4 sodden burst of rapture 
From bird-throats swelling long, 
Which echo elves recapture, 
4nd food the earth with song; © 
. richer color showing 
4 fnush across the gray, 
deeper carmine glowing, 
Night rolled away; 
m of polished silver, 
Ag glow of burnished gold, 
A liquid mass of splendor, 
ory manifold; 
al car suspended, 
Hong swaying in the blue — 
The grand coronation’s ended, 
And rose tints fade from view. 


numan heart grown tender 
Vith thought beyond all speech, 
js sunrise scene of splendor 
No human art can reach 
Revives bope’s blessed story, 

Bids faith ascend on high 
4nd view eternal glory, 

Where rose tints never die! 

— Brooklyn Magazine. 


TALMAGE’S MIDNIGHT LECTURE. 


4t § o’clock precisely; on consecu- 

e nights, we stepped on the ros- 

» at Chicago, Zanesville, Indian- 

Detroit, Jacksonville, Cleve- 
land, and Buffalo. But it seemed 
hat Dayton was to be a failure. 


We telegraphed from Indianapolis: 


te Cannot possibly 
neet engagement at Darton.” Tele- 
gram came back saying: ‘‘Take a 
loeom< ies ona come on!” Wecould 
not get a locomotive. Another tele- 
eram arrived: ‘‘The Superintendent 
ilroad will send you in an extra 
Go immediately to the depot!” 
sathered up our traps from the 
tel fioor and sofa, and hurled them 
at the satchel. They would not go 
We put acollarin our hat and 
the shaving apparatus in our coat- 
oeket: got on the satchel with both 
feet. and declared the thing should 
co shut if it split every thing between 
dian and Dayton. Arriving 
the depot, the train was ready. 
had a locomotive and one car. 
ere were six of us on the train— 
namely, the engineer and_ stoker 
on the locomotive; while following 
were the a brakeman at 
each end of the car, and the writer. 
**\\ hen shall we get to Dayton?” we 
asked. 
‘*Half-past nine o'clock,” 
the conductor. 
“Absurd!” we said: ‘‘no audience 
will wait till hali-past nine at night 
fora lecturer.” 
_Aw By we fiew. The car, having 
ch a li¢ht load, frisked and kicked, 
ood aed merry of a journey that 
to us was becoming very grave. Go- 
ng round a sharp curve at break- 
speed, we felt inclined to sug- 
re to the conductor that it would 
make no especial difference if we did 
not get to Dayton till a quarter to 
ten. The night was cold, and the 
hard ground thundered and cracked. 
The | 


In 


respond- 


= 
at? 
=t 


ridges, instead of roaring, asis 
ir wont, had no time to give any 
re than a grunt as we struck them 
uipassed on. At times it was so 

r rough we were in doubt as to wheth- 
er we were on the track or taking a 
short cutacross the fields to get to 
lestination a little sooner. The 
Hagmen would hastily open their 
lows and look at. the sereec hing 


train . The whistle blew wildly, not 
so tiuch to give the villages warning 
as toilet them know that something 
terrmbie had gone through. Stopped 
to take in w ood and water. A crusty 


oid man crawled out of a depot and 
said to the engineer, ‘‘Jim, what on 
earth is the matter?” 


“Dont know,” said Jim; ‘‘that fel- 
low in the car yonder is bound to get 
to Dayton, and we are putting things 
through.” 

Brakes lifted, bell rung, and off 
again. Amid the rush and pitch of 
the train there was no chance to pre- 
pare our toilet, and no looking-glass, 
and it wa quite certain that we would 
have to sep from the train immediate- 
ly into the lecturing hall. We were 
unfit to be seen. We were sure our 
hair was parted in five or six differ- 
ent places, and that the cinders had 
put our face in deep mourning, and 
that something must be done. What 
time we could spare from holding on 
to the bouncing seat we gave to our 
toilet, and the arrangements we made- 
though far from satisfactory, satisfied 
Our conscience that we bad done what 
we could. A button broke as we were 
fast ening our collar—indeed, a but, 
ton always does break when you are 
a hurry and nobody to sew it on. 

“How long before we get there?” 
We: anxiously asked. 

miscalculated,” said the 
“oncuctor; ‘we cannot get there till 
Eye minutes of ten o’clock.” 

My dear man,” we cried, ‘‘you 
might as. well turn round and go 
back: the audience will be gone long 

efore ten o clock.” 

“No!” said the conductor; ‘‘at the 
last depot I got a telegram saying 
they were waiting patiently, and tell- 
ing us to hurry on.” 

The locomotive seemed to feel it 
Was on the home-stretch. At times, 

What with the whirling smo and 
2 Showering sparks, and the din, 
a rush, and bang. it seemed as if 

‘© Were on our last ride, and that | 


ped forever. 


rolled into the Dayton depot, and 
before the train came to a halt we. 
were in a carriage with the eommittee | 
going at the horses’ full run toward 
the opera house. Without an in- 
stant in which to slacken our pulses, 
the chairman rushed in upon the 
stage, and introduced the lecturer of 
the evening After in the quickest 
way shedding overcoat and shawl, 
we “confronted the immense audience, 
and with our head yet swimming from 
the motion of the rail-train we ac- 
costed the people—many of whom 
had been waiting since 7 o’clock— 
with the words: 


and gentlemen, you are the best-nat- 
ured audience I ever saw.” When 
we concluded what we had to say it 
was about midnight, and hence the 
title of this little sketch.—7Z. De Wil? 
Tulmage, in Brookiyn Magazine. 


LISTENING TO DAVY CROCKETT. 


No quieter or more gentlemanly 


Crockett. 

He came slowly lounging the 
venerable office of the National Intel- 
ligencer one severe winter afternoon, 
when and where I was industriously 
warming my little boy body all round 
the small, square stove. 

There was a vacant chair near me. 
He took it with solemn deliberation. 
Then over the flat stove-top he extend- 
ed his big. rough hands. 

“Cold,” he said. Nothing more 
fora long while. 

I looked up at him—looked intent- 
ly; for this was an uncommon comer. 
A large form—to my boyish idea gi- 
gantic—a great, strange head, down 
either side of which, from a middle 
parting, fell long, black hair. Some- 
thing savage about him, yet a most 
gentle savage. asif he could fondle 
a baby, pet a puss, and even ery very 
heartily, being moved by proper cir- 
cumstance. 

My father, present, of course, for 
he ‘‘belonged to the office,” observing 
my amazement, found opportunity to 
whisper in my ear, ‘‘ David Crockett.” 

I knew a few things about this fa- 
mous man—knew that his life had 
been a romance surpassing the imag- 
inings of any poet or novelist; knew— 
and what so surprising as this?—that 
he was now a member of Congress. 
Indeed, I had read at the breakfast 
table some of the ‘‘b’ar stories,” with 
which he frequently amused, con- 
vulsed and convinced the ‘‘House.”’ 

I saw David Crockett. 

Presently I felt David Crockett. 
His big right hand, eliding away 
from the hot stove-plate, chose to rest 
itself lovingly among the curls of my 
hair. 

*“You never meta bar?” remarked 
Davy; ‘‘in course you never?” 

I acknowledged my total unac- 


quaintance. 

“Would like to?” 

‘*Certainly.”’ 

“Dont know. Better hear about 
them first.” 


be glad to hear, then.” 
‘So you shall, my boy. I'll tell 
you a story of one I seed once't.” 
I was charmed with the anticipa- 
tion. He would have begun it imme- 
diately, but several ‘‘Members,” 


ed the office. 
Their business soon over, they 
still lingered, for a whisper had stol- 


brought up to the fire, and an expect- 
ant cirele unexpectedly resulted. 

“7 was going to tell this lad a b’ar 
story,” resumed Davy, when every 
voice interrupted him with— 

‘“*Tell it! tell it! 
hear it!” 


of life, to date. 


person of the group. 
excitement just to listen. 
was related we saw. 
the remarkable incidents from word 
to word. Who, of mortals, save Da- 
vid Crockett, could display such vivid 
power—could so wield thunder and 
lightning? Yet it was not altogether 
terror. Comical situations were in- 
troduced. We were eager, we were 
alarmed, we were suddenly in most 
violent paroxysms of laughter. — 
Seaton Donoho,in Brovklyn Magazine. 


W hatever 


RAISING LARGE POTATOES. 


A superb lotof potatoes which was 
lately exhibited ata French exposi- 
tion, and considered worth a gold 
medal, attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. Thecultivator gave the follow- 
ing as his method of inereasing the 
size of the tuber: When the young 
stems have attained about four inches 
in height all of them excepting two 
of the central ones are cut away, and 
these two only allowed to grow. By 
means of this simple precaution the 
tubers become much larger than they 
are in ordinary cultivation.— Vick’s 
Magazine for December. 


Nothing is more amiable than true 
modesty, and nothing is more con- 
temptible than the false. The one 
guards virtue, the other betrays it. 
True modesty is ashamed to do any- 
thing that is repugnant to the ruleof 
right reason; false modesty is asham- 
ed to do anything that is opposite to 
the humor of the company. True 
modesty avoids everything that is 
criminal; false modesty 
that is unfashionable.— 


God places the golden age before 


every one of us.—Rev. C. L. Guild. 


‘‘Long-suffering, but patient ladies | 


We all wish 
| some money and told him to go buy 


We lived along | 


the brakes would not fail till we stop- INSTANCES OF BLOOD-ATONING. 


At five minutes of ten o'clock we | 


| 


in a town y to miles from this city, 


buried. Mr. 
place, and dug up the bones of the 


was called from his home and killed 
-at night; allthe Mormon chiefs knew 


person did I ever meet ‘than David | John D. Lee cautioned a nervous 


of the monkey and hand-organ story 


Sen-. 
ators, und others, that moment enter-. 
rebels. 


en among them, and more chairs were | 


likea smart Irishman whom I had 
among my soldiers. 


He complied. Listening, that af- 
ternoon, proved my chief enjoyment 
Listening seemed 
prove a similar sensation to every 
It was a grand 


| 


' Now what possible use a hand-organ 


ler then tqld the following: ‘‘It was 


formation was worth thousands of 


Elder West, with cool audacity. 
denies in the North American Review 
that Mormons ever blood -atoned. 
The Triiune cites a few instances to 
refresh his memory: 

‘‘The Morrisites were shot down 
like dogs. The sons of a Mormon 
elder, ‘who were trying to escape 
from Utah, were killed up in the can- 
yon above this city, and brought 
back here for burial. Dr. Robinson 


who his murderers were. Some of 
them are walking the streets of this 
eity still. Two ‘brothers were killed 


and were ed around in a cart 
and exhibited, to give the people an 
idea of what fate awaited apostates. 
Bill Hickman told Mr. Baskin of a 
man that he had killed by order of 
Brigham Young, and where he was 
Baskin went to the 


poor wretch. “When the murder of 
women, children and wounded men 
was going on at Mountain Meadows, 


brother not to get excited, explaining 
that ‘this is God? s work.’ The fore- 
going are but a few eases. Similar 
cases in Utah, that are known, num- 
ber more than two hundred. And 
Elder Joseph A. West knows of them 
all. Speaking of proof, when Me- 
Murrin and his three co-assassins 
tried to kill Collin, there were Church 
tnugs and elders on all the street 
corners for two or three blocks around 
the scene of the expected tragedy. 


Suppose the plan had not mnieaeeten. 
Suppose Collin had been felled by 
MeMurrin’s club and strangled there 
in the dark without uttering a Cry, 
and the body had been concealed. 
What proof of the crime would ever 
have been supplied? It would have 
been charged that he had either run 
away or had been put out of the way 
by Gentiles in order to forge false- 
hoods against the Mormons. More 
than that, George Q. Cannon gave 
Marshal Philips an order to take Col- 
lin from the officers, which, under 
the circumstances, was simply an or- 
der to murder him.” 

Mr. Stoddard stated in public that 
his father, a polygamist, and a fanat- 
ical Mormon, told him of an instance 
in Iron county, where a grave was 
dug, the victim brought to it, butch- 
ered and rolledin. If the ghosts of 
all murdered men were to “‘mutter 
and groan,” sleep would cease in 
Utah. 


BUTLER’S PURCHASE OF A HAND- 
ORGAN. 


I heard yesterday the true version 


which was privately told in war cir- 
cles here now.and then, but not cor- 
rectly. A treasury official said: “Weil, 
General Butler, I have no doubt these 
accounts are allright, and if you will 
explain satisfactorily one other item 
I will passthem. Here is a charge of 
$50 for a hand-organ and a monkey. 


and a monkey would be to the United 
States Government, or to you, as its 
General, I cannot see.” General But- 


the hottest time of my campaign 
about Baltimore. The rebels were 
very close-mouthed, and I could get 
no inside news of the doings of the 
One day I saw a great crowd 
gathering round a man with a hand- 
organ who had a very large monkey. 
As I drew nearer I noticed that the 
man playing the organ looked much 


I said nothing, 
but went back to my headquarters, 
and, calling up the Irishman, in whom 
I had perfect confidence, I gave him 


out the musician. He did so. He 
bought the hand-organ, the monkey, 
and the musician’s clothes, and paid 
$50 forthem. Dressed in these Isent 
him out asaspy. MHetraveled all the 
surrounding country and gave me 
some valuable information. This in- 


dollars to the United States Govern- 


ment, and,” concluded General But- | 


ler, ‘‘you can thus see why it paid the 
United States to pay $90 for a hand- 
organ and a monkey.” It is needless 
to say the explanation was satisfac- 
tory.—Cleveland Leader. 


GLEANINGS. 


No soul can preserve the bloom 
and delicacy of its existence without 
lonely musings and silent prayer, 
and the greatness of this necessity is 
in proportion to the greatness of the 
soul.— Canon Farrar. | 


A Persian philosopher being asked 
by what method he had acquired so 
much knowledge, answered, ‘‘By not 
being prevented by shame from ask- 
ing questions when I was ignorant.” 


A man may as well be expected to 
grow stronger by always eating as 
wiser by always reading. Too much 
overcharges nature and turns more 
into disease than nourishment.— 
Jeremy Coilier. 


If this world were our abiding- 
place, we might complain that it 
makes our bed so hard. But it is 
only our night-quarters on a journey, 
and who can expect home comforis ? 
—Persian. 

A holy life spent in the service of 
God and in communion with him is, 
without doubt, the most pleasant and 
comfortable life that any man can 
live in this world.— Melancthon. 

I will frankly tell you that my ex- 
perience in prolonged scientific in- 
vestigations convinces me that a be- 


done. 


lief in God—a God who is behind | 


jand within the chaos of vanishing- 


points of human knowledge—adds a 
wonderful stimulus to the man who 
attempts to penetrate into the regions 
of the unknown.—Prof. Agassiz. 


The fall of man is a fact which can 
be ascertained by observation. It is 
to be observed especially in man’s 
difficulty in mastering what he knows 
to be good.—Canon Liddon. 


Spurious silver of speech is cur- 
rent, but base gold of silence is not 
unknown. A man may transgressas 
truly by holding his tongue as by 
speaking unadvisedly with his lips. 
—C. H. Spurgeon. 


In 1840, one operative, working 
thirteen or fourteen hoursa day, turn- 
ed off 9,600 yards of standard sheet- 
ing a year; in 1886 an operative in the 
same mill turned off nearly or quite 
30,000 yards per annum. In1586 the 
mill’s hours were ten. In 1840 wages 
were $175 per year; in 1886 they were 

$255 per year. 


We have many reasons 
for offering goods as we 
do. Wewant trade. We 
have too many goods, and 
net enough money; then 
stock-taking has to be 
There are other 
reasons which you ean 
all guess; but soitis. 

Lard is lower, 6c, 7e, 


Se, 9e, 10e, as toqual-— 


best 
and very 


ity and quantity; 
Eastern 10¢e; 


choice, 7e and Se, in 

kegs or tubs. | 
HAMS, | 

Too, and shoulders are 


lower. A California 
ham we are not ashamed 
of, 10c, and the -best 
sugar-cured,lle. They 
weigh from 8to12 pounds 


each; finest Eastern, 
125 to shoulders 


that we can guarantee, 
7e. Baeon depends on 
the weight or thickness; 
7¢, Ge, 
different grades of city 
Sugar-cured. Sometimes 
we have country made 
bacon at Se to 6c, and 
shoulders too. Eastern 
hams weigh 13 to 17 1bs. 
We have most of the 
choice brands. 


RAISINS, RICE, BEANS. 


All lower—Beans of 
the first quality, eith- 
er bayou, pea, butter, 
pink,. or red, 2e, and 
second quality lfc; but 
when anything is socheap 
it is as well to buy the 
best. Rice, 4% to Sc. 
Never saw better than we 
offer at Se. Raisins, 
we are sorry to say, have 
made a grand tumble, and 
we have tons of them to 


dispose of. Grapes, 
good to extra, 34e to 
44e. Raisins: our 5e 


are good, at 6e we have 
better, at 7e we have 
choice. Thisisinbulk, 
you know. Twenty-pound 
boxes layers or loose 
musecatels, $1.20 to 
$1.50. They have to go. 
We have all kinds of dry 
and canned fruits. You 
need not hesitate to 
Order what you want. 
Everything sold at 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


In any reasonable quan- 
tity, packed and shipped 
free. We haveover 1,800 
different articles for 
family use. We do not 
handle inferior goods, 
have no trade for them. 
Send for our full list 
containing instructions 
for buying and shipping. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Or save the paper, it 
will appear but once. 
We have bargains in pop- 
eorn, 24c on the cob, 3e 
shelled, warranted to 
pop, pop, pop. We have 
so many things to dis- 
pose of at prices that 
would surprise you. Re- 
mit cash with order, and 
direct to 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


"415, 117 Clay Street, 
| S. F., Cal. - 


10e for the. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND > saa THE PACIFIC 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Jake pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
esta>lished reputation asa literary magazipe. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon soci |. in fustrial, histoical and 
economic subjects; outd: or studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioueer rem- 
iniscences and tales of th- mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
ary and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

We offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
sent to one address, for 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, ENITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY | 
CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - 


| 


COMMERCIAL 


| nsurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


PrréipaL Orrtice, 
439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San PrRancisco. 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, |. JOHN H. WISE, 
W. H. JAS. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentiemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


CAPS, 


Opposite Powell, : San Francisco 
Over 6, OO0,O00 PEOPLEUSE 


are admitted to be the 
“LARGEST SEEDBSMEN 


in the world. 


D. FERRY & CO'S 


SEEDS 


D.M.FERRY & CO. 


they are uF 
good, uk 


Their Seeds are 
popular because 


dering it. 
Invaluadieto 
all Every per- 
Son using Gar- 
den, Fieid or 
Flower SEEDS should 
send for it. Address 
M. FERRY & CG. 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOJIING 


ROSES 


HOSES Great Specialty is is g-owing and 


Over 430) choicest varietics to choose 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mai to all Post 
of varieties, all labeled, 


3 10 i2 PLANTS s8to sis 


by express, Oar 


according tovalue. Two 
= 


Rose West Greve, C 


Lunches and collations served for private 


parties. A competent steward furnished to set 


and decorate tables, dress salads, ete. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


Our Readers 


Should send for acopy of the Home Cracze, 
issncd by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
price of nearly two thousand useful articles 
Sent free to any address, on application. 


RUPTURE 


fect retention night and 


and day, no 
ages. Now SiO onl 


be happy, office 2 Broadway, New 


San Francisco, Cal. 


NEW DEAL PLOWS. 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. The *-New Deal” is a Piowof 
the times, made to sui: the demands of the 


times. 


THE HOOSIER GRAIN 


The HOOSIER Force-Feed Grain-Drill is 
universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 


| 


standard corte, in different ol 
from. } 


The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 
ING WINDMILL has been recognized for the 
past twenty years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. 


HOWE SCALES. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED PORTABLE 
PLATFORM SCALES are the most popular 
scales in the market. scales of all descrip- 
tions. 


1 Hawley Bros.’ Hardware Company, 


“SOLE AGENTS FOR 
John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 


walking cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood and iron frame barrows, 
Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fan:ing- 
mills, etc., etc. Full lineof Hardware. Send 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CO, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific - 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fure 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Agency. 


vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods ane 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco; ala, 
in answering any reazonable inquiry in relatiosz- 
to anything in the market. As these service: 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articke 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOA 2348. 


CINCINNAT! BELLE OUNDR¥S 0 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHISTS TESTMOMALS 


HURCH.SCHOO FIRE AL 
dn 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
116 Front St., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE SELL FOUNDRY. 


Schools, Fire Alarmo,Farme, etc.” 
Schools, Fire FULL 


VANDUZEN é& TIFT, 


Finest Crade of Belis, 
Adaress 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 


Attention! 


tomatic road-scrapers, Deere’s riding and- 


between the readers of Taz Pacrric and its ac- 
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For the purpose of facilitating communieatie: 
“HOME” LUNCH 
ROOMS, 
| 509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprreror. 
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A TOUR IN CHINA—XIII. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


There is no real Sabbath in China, 
and when in thecountry it is all bus- 
tle and commotion every day of the 
week. If one rests, he must be able 
to do it in the midst of the hum of 
business. Blessed are the Sabbaths 
of rest, and we never prize them as 
we should until they are gone. On 
this Sabbath, we first spend an hour 
or two in the study of God’s Word, 
after which we do some street-preach- 
ing, the first that has no doubt ever 
been done in the city of Fa Chan; we 
had quite a number of listeners, and 
one of our number talked for some 
time. It is somewhat surprising that 
the Chinese should venerate Confu- 
clus so much when they em- 
ploy very few Confucianists to 
explain the doctrines to _ the 
common people, who are either 
wholly ignorant of what he taught, 
or only know what they may have 
learned in a few years of study, or by 
chance heard from others. Viewing the 
system of that sage in no other light 
than according to the principles of 
morality which he tried to teach, those 
who pretend to-follow him come so 
far short of what he taught that it 
may be said in all truth that his fol- 
lowers only venerate him in wordand 
not in deed. Those who are loudest 
in the praise of the wandering sage 
come farthest from following his 
teaching. I frequently tell some of 
the proud Confucianists, when they 
sneer at the doctrine of Christ and 
ostentatiously call themselves Confu- 
cianists, that they are not so indeed, 
for they say and donot. Aside from 
what they pick up at random, the 
people never hear the great principles 
of morality explained, and hence the 
Chinese are so noted for petty steal- 
ing and brazen-faced lying and gross 
immorality. It has sometimes been 
said that the Chinese are not so im- 
moral as some of our own people, but 
the things recently heard and partial- 
ly seen have led me to believe that 
they are sunk almost as low as they 
can descend in the scale of morality. 
Even the marriage bond is grossly 
violated, known to both parties, and 
that for the sordid purposes of gain. 
The first chapter of Romans is but 
too true. Alas, that it should be so! 
The preacher of religion must, then, 
first inculcate the plainest principles 
of morality, and the Ten Command- 
ments are sufficient for many asermon, 
ere the doctrine of salvation by the 
blood can be presented with profit to 
the people. God, his law, broken 
by man, God’s punishment of sin, 
necessarily precede Christ, the way of 
salvation. 
priests are concerned, their influence 
is rather against any pure morality, 
for many of them are inveterate opi- 
um-smokers, so that the Chinese are 
really without any regular defined 
moral standards. It is true that the 
doctrines of the sages enlarge upon 
all the relations of men, and much is 


good moral teaching; but where are 


those that teach it by their lives, as 
well as by precept? If the voice of 
the latter is so little heard, how may 


we expect to see the former exhibited? 


Generally, when you present some 


‘principle of common morality to your 


audience, many will acquiesce in what 
you say, because it corresponds to 
what they know to be right; and yet 
the same persons, ten minutes after- 
wards, would dothosethings to which 
they had given their assent that they 
were wrong. To convince a China- 
man’s intellect is not so difficult a 
matter, but to lead him to reform is 
quite another thing; and for this reas- 
on the cause of missions has not 
made any more progress in China 
than it has. Conceit and love of self, 
whether as a nation or individuals, 
has kept out, up to the present time, 
many useful inventions, and to a 
large extent the religion of Christ. 


We remain several days in Fa Chan 
on account of the rain, which seems 
to have set in in earnest. When at last 
we set out for Shik Shing, the weath- 
er was lowering,and before we have 
proceeded very far it begins to rain, 
but we are fortunate in arriving at a 
Buddhist temple before the heaviest 
rain descends. As we enter this 
great building, we find it is built af- 
ter the style of the wealthier Chinese 
houses, which have their tea-room and 
flower garden in the center. In the 
rear, a bronze statue of the great 


_ Buddha looks so doleful as to impress 


oue more with an idea of misery than 
of comfort. The face expresses lit- 
tle or no life, just as allthose who are 
the superintendents of these temples 
in the persons of the priests. The 
priest who is here in charge leads an 
aimless life, with nothing or little to 
do. The unfeeling and lifeless stat- 
ues seem to have wrought them- 
selves into the nature of these 
priests, so that they are only moving 
I was much pleased with 
my servant’s words addressed to the 
priest incharge here. He said: ‘‘You 
havea very easy time; you need not 
labor either for your own support, or 
those dependent upon you. You 
need not take care of any children or 
a wife, but have only yourself to look 
after, and your support is provided 
for by others.” I was amused at the 
idea expressed, because the priests 
never marry, and his not being oblig- 
ed to support a family, though true, 
still implied how hard it was for some 


As far as the Buddhist | 


pendent upon them. The entire 
country from Fa Chan to Shik Shing 
was very pertinently described by a 
couplet uttered by one of my colpor- 
teurs. ‘‘Much shrubbery is seen on 
every side, but few are the men with 
whom we meet.” These lines indicate 
that we passed through somewhat of 
a wilderness, not that there was an 
entire absence of the signs of life, 
but that there were few villages, and 
little of the land was under cultiva- 
tion. Some of the land, indeed, could 
be well utilized for grazing purposes. 
We only passed through one market- 
town, and it represented poverty in 
all itsaspects. A little outside of the 
town, a family clan was engaged in 
worshiping its revered ancestor, but 
instead of prayers, noisy clamors 
were indulged in; instead of a devout 
demeanor, cooking and feasting were 
the occasions of the hour. This sea- 
son of the yearis particularly devoted 
to such worship, and it is not an in- 
frequent sight to observe the people 
feasting at the graves of their sires; 
but the scene is anything but one to 
inspire one with sacred thoughts. At 
times, the feast is prepared in going to 
or coming from market, and the Chi- 
nese baskets of different wares are 
placed to one side until the meal is 
finished. Here and there we met 
with a government underling or mes- 
senger, who had the calves of his legs 
tightly bound, in order to enable him 
to walk better. All persons having 
some connection with the government 
wear some distinguishing mark 
by which they are usually recognized. 


guish their rank, and the underlings 
wear different clothing from the com- 


-mon Chinese, usually having some 


round official mark stamped upon 
their coats, in front and_ behind. 
Much of this country is indeed quite 
beautiful and sylvan in appearance, 
and just now nature is putting on 
her best robe. We have the four sea- 
sons here in the Tropics quite as reg- 
ularly as those experienced in Ameri- 
ca. True, they are somewhat 
different; still there isa time of the 
singing of birds, croacking of frogs, 
a time of planting and a time of reap- 
ing; some vegetables are grown, how- 
ever, through the entire year; yet less 
is grown during the winter season 
than at any other time. Wheat, of 
which there is little grown here, is 
usually sown in autumn and reaped 
in the spring, while just now quite a 
harvest of sweet potatoes is gathered 
in. Beans and peanuts have already 
been planted, and the ground is_ be- 
ing prepared for the first planting of 
the rice crop. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The native Christians uf Madagas- 
ear have given more than £800,000 
for the spread of the gospel within 
the past ten years. 

The students of Oberlin College in 
all its departments number 1,322. 
Of these 742 are females. The stu- 
dents come from 56 States, Territories 
and foreign countries—of the latter 
sixteen are represented. 


French engineers have under con- 


ship canal from the Mediterranean to 
the Persian Gulf. It would shorten 
the route to Asia by three days, and 
open up a new country to trade. 


The silver tree, which flourishes at 
the Cape of Good Hope and at Naples, 
Italy, is about to be experimented up- 
on with seeds brought to this coun- 
try. The foliage of the tree is thick 
and glossy, looking as if cut out of 
silver gray satin. 

Mrs. Minnie Hill, of Astoria, has 
been granted a master’s and pilot’s 
license on the Lower Columbia river, 
and is entitled to the rank of Captain. 
This is the first instance where a lady 
has been granted a pilot’s license 
upon the Pacific coast. 


A colporteur, who has been labor- 
ing two or three years at Seoul, the 
capital of Corea, reports seventy men 
desirous of joining a Christian 
Church, and one in another city re- 
ports twenty. The last door closed 
against the gospel is opening wide in 
Corea. 

At a crowded meeting of master 
and journey-men bakers in London a 
short time ago, a resolution protest- 
ing against the manufacture of bread 


tion, and it was decided to invoke the 
aid of the home secretary to check 
the growing evil. : 

The catalogue of the Massachusett’s 
Institute of Technology at Boston 
fills 162 pages and shows that the 
number of students in its three schools 
is 738. It contains full particulars 
of the course of study and indicates, 
as does all the president’s report, 
which is in a separate pamphlet, that 
the institution is in a highly prosper- 
ous condition. 


Ata recent gathering to land the 
Plymouth pilgrims, a distinguished 
speaker suggested that ministers 
should incubate their sermons at 
least six weeks before delivery. As 
they are expected to preach two and 
three timesin one week it would have 


en a recipe for gaining the time for 
the six-weeks’ incubation. — Church- 
man 


The statement is made that the 
Parsees have had three large and 
thirty-three’ smaller fire temples in 
Bombay, India, and that they have 
just instituted another... They use 
1,001 pieces of fuel, sixteen different 
kinds, to obtain the sacred fire, which 
is thenceforward fed with sandalwood. 
The process of getting this fire, with 
attendant ceremonies, costs about 


of the Chinese to support those de- | $12,000. 


sideration, a plan of constructing a 


on Sunday was adopted by acclama- 


been kind in the speaker to have giv- 


The officers were a button to distin-— 


| 


WASHINGTON . LETTER. 


Wasuineton, Jan. 11, 1887. 

Both Houses of Congress have been 
occupied part of the week with pri- 
vate legislation, as the passage of 
about forty-five pension bills will 
show; but important public measures 
have also been discussed. Among 
these may be mentioned the great 
question of inter- State commerce, 
which the Senate expects to dispose 
of on Wednesday next, and the Mex- 
ican Reciprocity Treaty, which is 
treated behind barred doors. 

When the bill granting a pension 
of $2,000 a year to the widow of Gen- 
eral Logan came up, a good deal was 
said as to whether or not the Senator’s 
death was in any way the result of 
wounds or exposure in the army. 
Several Senators argued that it was, 
and Senator Mitchell mentioned that 
he had once heard General Logan 
say that he did not intend to ask for 
it. About this time Senator Vest of 
Missouri came forward with a glow- 
ing description of the services to the 
Union of General Francis Blair, and 
proposed an amendment to increase 
the pension of $50 a month, now paid 
to his widow, to $2,000 a year. This 
was quite a surprise to some of the 
Senators, but they told Mr. Vest they 
would vote to increase Mrs. Blair’s 
pension, as a separate measure, if he 
would withdraw proposition. 
Mr. Vest took note of these fair prom- 
ises and resumed his seat. Then 
Senator Berry of Arkansas, who rare- 
ly speaks in the Senate Chamber, 
arose to say that if Mrs. Logan was 
to have $2,000 a year, he did not see 
why every. widow of every officer 
from Major-Generals to Lieutenants 
should not have the same. He ex- 
pressed high regard for the dead Sen- 
ator, but he felt sure that General 
Logan himself would not desire his 
widow to be put on the pension roll. 
Shortly after this the bill passed, but 
the Arkansas Senator did not vote eith- 
er way. Immediately,Senator Vest was 
on his feet again, asking permission to 
introduce a bill out of order, and of- 
fering a measure to increase the pen- 
sion of General Blair’s widow to 
$2,000 a year. The Senators were 


again surprised, but they were in a 


generous mood, and, not being able 
to turn-so quickly from the promises 
they had made while Mrs. Logan’s 
pension was up, they voted as re- 
quested by the Senator from Mis- 
sourl. Mr. Vest smiled complacent- 
ly at his achievement, and the Senate 
proceeded with routine business. 


There are different rumors in regard 


| to another tariff crisis, but it is prob- 


able the question as to whether reve- 
nue matters are to be taken up in the 
House this session will be settled 
within two or three days. Mr. Morrison 
seems to be waiting, and Mr. Randall 
is watching. When Mr. Morrison 
was asked when he would try 
again to call up his Tariff bill, he re- 
plied: ‘‘As soon as enough of those 
who voted against me before come 
to me and say they will vote with me. 
As soon as I know the motion will be 
carried, I will make it.” ‘‘What are 


you going to do about the tariff?” 


was asked by one of the best inform- 
ed of Mr. Randall’s followers. ‘‘We 
are going to reduce the revenue,” he 
answered. ‘‘If Mr. Morrison does 
not move soon, Mr. Randall will take 
the initiative.” 

The definite result of the caucus 
held at Mr. Randall’s house a few 
evenings since was a decision to call 
up their revenue propositions which 
favor a repeal of the tobacco tax, the 


tax on alcohol used in the arts, and 


certain special liquor license taxes. 
When the motion will be made is a 
secret, Mr. Randall being desirous of 
keeping his opponents ignorant on 
this point. But the speaker has con- 
ceded that Mr. Randall has a right to 
recognition, and his motion will, 
most likely, be carried by a good 
majority. What will happen after 
that no one in the House can predict. 

The unusual number of Senatorial 
contests throughout the country are 
watched with much interest here. 
Michigan sends another millionaire 
to the Senate in Colonel Stockbridge, 
who is one of the largest lumber mer- 
chants. Ex-Governor Davis of Min- 
nesota, who will be Senator McMillan’s 
successor, read law with Senator 
Matt Carpenter, after the war, and 
soon arose to a high place in the 
legal profession. 

The fact that General Logan leaves 
only a few thousand dollars to his 
family ,after a long career in Congress 
has surprised many persons who have 
had an idea that the United States Sen- 
ate was a sort of asylum for rich men. 


It is true there are a good many mill- 


ionaires in the north end of the 
Capital, but there are more who are 
only comfortably well off, and some 
who are as poor, and even poorer, 
than General Logan. There are just 
fifteen members of the Upper House 
who are reputed to own a million or 
more, and these are Senator Brown 
of Colorado, Brown of Georgia, Cam- 
den of West Virginia, Cameron of 
Pennsylvania, Fair of Nevada, Hale 
of Maine, Jones of Nevada, Mahone 
of Virginia, McPherson of New Jer- 
sey, Palmer of Michigan, Payne of 
Ohio, Sawyer of Wisconsin, Sherman 
of Ohio, and Stanford of California. 
The latter, with Senators Fair and 
Palmer, are said to be twenty and 
thirty times millionaires; while Mr. 
Whithorne of Tennessee is accred- 
ited with more poverty than any other 


Senator. There are several, however, : 


who have to live entirely on their 
salaries. | | 


The children of the present are the 


people of the future. | ° 


MARRIED. 


PatrERson--Bates.—-At Paradise, January 
11, 1887, Mr. S. J. Patterson of Sundale 
to Miss Rozella Bates of Paradise. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The subscription Price of THz Paciric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. . 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


Tse Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Payment for THe Pacriric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE Paci¥Fic. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. . 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 

Scientific American............. . 38.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............ . 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
BG WOTK, . 3.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine,.... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 


of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TEACHE:S’ BI- 
BLES 


NEW ART ROOMS. 


The California Furniture Company, 220 
to 226 Bush street, have made a handsome 
addition with art rooms, which are furnished 
with some of their choice furniture, that is 
thus shown off to the best advantage to cus- 
tomers. | 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 


tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 


sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE PACcIFIo. | 


JAPANESE SILKS. 


At the warerooms of the California Furni- 
ture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, can 
now be obtained the new style of Japanese 
silk sashes for windows and hall doors. 


Learn the truth about Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. It softens the cough, 
relieves the windpipe and bronchial tubes of 
mucous, tones the lungs and the membranes 
of the throat, and restores to the organs of 
respiration their natural strength and vigor. 
75¢, 50c and $1. 

Gilenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifics, 25c. 

 GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. | 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 254, 


Y. P. S. C. E.—I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Societies of Christian Endeavor 
to a book published this month by Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. It is entitled ‘‘Young 


People’s Prayer-Meetings,” and is by Rev. F. 


E. Clark, so well known in connection with 
our work. The second part of the book will 
contain a list of topics, and it will be other- 
wise helpful. Its price is sixty cents. I am 
glad to report that several new societies have 
been orgauized lately, and the work on the 
Coast is moving on quite satisfactorily. As 
before announced, I will gladly answer in- 
quiries or furnish supplies. 
J. Q. ApAms, Sup’t for Cal. 


I have been troubled with catarrh from 
boyhood, and considered my case chronic 
until about three years ago I procured Ely’s 
Cream Balm, and I count myself sound to- 
day, all from the use of one bottle.—J. R. 
Cooley, Hardware Merchant, Montrose, Pa. 

Ely’s Cream Balm cured me of a very dis- 
agreeable disease which I supposed to be ca- 
tarrh. I thinkitone of the best of remedies 
for any complaint of the nasal organs.—-F. 
W. Otte, Anaconda, Mont. 


The frontispiece of the New Year’s Wide 
Awake, Pigeon-Tower of Grandval,” 
will at once attract readers to the very inter- 
esting article by the artist, Mr. Henry Ba- 
con, entitled ‘‘The Doves of the French 
Revolution.” Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, 
in “Taffy and Buster—II[,” describes an en- 
tertainment by children to raise money for 
the care of wounded soldiers in the time of 
the civil war. Only $2.40 a year. D. Loth- 
rop & Co., Boston, Publishers. 


When you want a handsome piece of fur- 
niture, either for yourself or a friend, go to 
the warerooms of the California Furniture 
Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, and look 
at those lovely rockers upholstered in illumi- 
nated leather, some ornamented in brass. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits— made to order, or ready made. We 
have tried them often, and know whereof we 
speak. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 


j use. It is not a liquid or a snuff. 50c. 


GOSPEL 


Words Only. Price 


= 


HY MNS. 


Per 100 
by mail. by express. 


Gospel Hymns Consolidated, 128 pages, Paper, $0 06 $ 5 oo 


Music, 


do 128) 10 00f 
do do 304 33 09 
do | do. 304.“ a7 06 
7 Words and Music. - | 
Gospel Hymns Consolidated, Boards, i $0 85 $ 75 oo 
do do Limp cloth, 100 00 
do Flex.cloth,rededge 1 60 00 
do do Flex. morocco, - 2 250 
do do Full Levant, - 6 90 675 00 


Excelsior Edition, ‘ 


| (Smaller Type.) 
Gospel Hymns Consolidated, Paper, - $o 45 $40 oo 


do do Boards, - - 50 45 oo 
do do Limp cloth, 55 5000 


SPIRITUAL SONGS. 


Words Only. 


Spiritual Songs for the Sabbath-school, Boards, : $o 2 


Words and Music. 


Spiritual Songs for the Sabbath-school, Half Leather, - $0 so 


do do 


Boards, 40 


Greatly Reduced Prices at Introduction and in Quantities. 


GLAD REFRAIN. 


Doame and Lowrey, Editors. 


Glad Refrain, Boards, - = 3 Per hundred, $25 oo @ 
WESTMINSTER HYMNAL. : | 
| Words Only. 
Westminster Sabbath-School Hymnal, Paper, - 
do Boards, - 
do do do Leather, - - 
Words and Music. 


Westminster Sabbath-School Hymnal, 
do - 


HYMNS OF PRAISE. - 


Hymns of Praise, Boards, — - 


do 7 do 


do 
do 


do Cloth, - 


Single Copies, $ 0 3: 
Fer 100, . 30 


- : By mail, $ o 
- Express per 100, 30 
By mail, 


- Express per 100, 40 


ww. Vw. BRIER «x Sow, 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers in 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


CHURCH AND SABBATH -SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
42 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


OF THE 
VARIOUS 


SAMPLE: 


QUARTERLIES 


And S. S. Lesson Helps Sent Free on Application to 
| GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


757 MARKET STREET, - - 


San Francisco, Cal. 


ax 

- - 


‘PLANTS 


‘ 


FRUITo” ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES 


Q> OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSERY LINE, without first writing 


for our valuable FREE Catalogue, th . 
BEST we ever issued, containing the Rarest New 


700 ACRES. 


Choicest Old. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. PAINESVILLE. oHIO 


S. PICTURE PAPERS. 


Samples of Twenty - five Varieties Free on Application to 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, | 


757 Market 


San Francisco. 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


| That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 


doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best o' its class 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 
IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
BEHR BROS , Patent Cs linder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for casb, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and al] tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if névessary, of $50.000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


139 Post St., - San Francisco 


wZ 
. 
© 4 
dj 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 


Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Ete, 
Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 
Cuttings, Etc., Etc. 


OS" Seed and Tree Catalogue published s¢p- 
arately, and sent on application. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE 
419 & 421 SANSOME ST.,S.F. _ 


Special Offer 
TO AGENTS. 


I will ship, in localities 
Where as yet, I have no Hes 
agent cne sample No. 2 
‘New Brcker’? Washer : 
and ‘‘Empire’’ Wringer.@.= 
at WBOLESA!E prices, 

E. W. MELVIN, Prop. 
OrFicE: 806 J St., Sacramenro.- P. O. Box 312. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF, 


753 Mission Street, 
(Bet. Third and Fourth.) 


GILDER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Mats, Passe Partouts, Window Shades, 
Cornicés, etc., and Frames of every descrip- 
tion. Old mirror or picture frames regilded. 
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